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JAMES M. BARRIE’S GREAT STORY 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 


The Story of his Boyhood, By James M. Barrie, Illustrated by William Hatherell. 12mo, $1.50 


‘Sentimental Tommy” has been the success of the year during its serial publication. It has been 
the one serial talked of, and as more than one critic has said, to be ‘‘eagerly waited for.” The concep- 


tion of the story is entirely unique—that of makin 


the loves and tragedies of his elders tell them- 


selves through Tommy’s mind and Tommy’s experiences ; and when in doing this Mr. Barrie has made 
Tommy one of the most delightful characters in fiction, he has written a book which is one of the most 


entertaining of the time. 


THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT 


By Rosgert Howarp RussE_i. With 130 Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, $2.00. 

An account of an interesting trip along the pic- 
turesque coast of Dalmatia and Montenegro, and 
continuing through Constantinople and the East. 
ern coast of Aisa Minor to Cairo and the Nile. 
He brings to the portrayal of these Eastern local- 
~ a a fresh eye and a graphic and picturesque 
style. 





My VILLAGE 


By E. Boyp Smitn. With nearly 150 Illustrations 
from drawings by the author. :2mo, $2.00. 

The French peasant has never been more vivid- 
ly and sympathetically presented than by Mr. 
Smith, e€ spent many years in the village he 
calls Valombre, and he describes most charming- 
ly the many picturesque characters, the customs 
and daily life, the round of comedy and tragedy 
that make up the peasant’s calendar. 


Mrs. CLIFF’S YACHT 
By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 
‘* The characteristics of style that have made Frank R. Stockton one of the most popular writers 


of fiction are exhibited at their best in this his latest novel. 


an air of reali 
is one of Mr. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY 


Political and Economic Essays. 
KIN, Svo, $2.00. 

A new volume of essays by an eminent journal, 
dealing with the various questions of public, 
vital, and timely interest arising out of the great 
political force of the modern world—Democracy. 


By E. L. 


Mr. Stockton has the faculty of givin 


to the most improbable tales, and his-humor is delicate, refined, and irrisistable. It 
tockton’s best works.””"—Boston Advertiser. 


COLONIAL DAYS IN OLD NEW YORK 


By Avice Morss Ear eg, author of ‘‘Sabbath in 
Puritan New England,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 
Mrs, Earle here describes, in her well-known 
que and sympathetic manner, the daily life, 
the habits, the dress, occupations, furniture, 
domestic economy, and the characteristic customs 
of Dutch times in Old New York. 


LAST QUARTER CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 
By E, Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown University. With 350 Illustrations. 2 Volumes. 8vo, $6.00 


President Andrews’ work is absolutely unique. Never before has the many history-making 
events of this period been gathered together in an historical narrative by a competent hand. The 
illustrations prepared at a great expense, are remarkable for their combination of artistic 
charm with absolute historical accuracy. Since its publication in Scribner’s Magazine the History 
has been thoroughly revised and increased in size almost one-half. 


New Books BY R. L. STEVENSON 


In the South Seas. With map. 1amo, $1.50. 
Fables. 16mo, uniform with “ Vailima Letters,” 
$1.00. 

The first of these volumes is made up from in- 
teresting sketches contributed to periodicals by 
Mr. Stevenson, narrating his experiences during 
ctuises in the Marquesas, Paumotus, and the 
Gilbert Islands. The second gathers for the first 
on in book form Mr, Stevenson’s delightful 

‘ables. 





LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES 


And Other Stories. By H.C. Bunner. With 12 
full-page illustrations , f= Castaigne, W. 
T. Smedley, and Orson Lowell. 12mo, $1.50. 
This volume of stories by Mr. Bunner, collected 
under the title of one which his readers will re- 
member affectionately,is marked throughout by 
the qualities which have endeared this master of 
the short story to so large a circle. The volume 
brings into permanent form some of the best 
things he ever wrote. 


THE NATIONAL COOK BOOK 
By Marlon Harland and Christine Terhune Herrick, 12mo, $1.50 


This work is entirely new in eve 


respect, and has been in preparation during a period of seven 


years. It contains 1000 receipts carefully prepared in the light of the latest methods of cooking and 


serving, and is unique among cook books in 
use of various American housewives. 
the diet of children. 


An additional feature of value is a department 


at it includes dishes of various nations, adapted to the 
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George du Maurier. 


GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
(‘*KIKI.’’) 


Born in Paris, March 5, 1834. Died in London, 
October 8, 1896. 


“And so, good-bye!" Light words, and 
quickly said! 
But could they reach your ears, beloved 
dead, 
Their burden you would guess 
Better than many wearing graver face. 
Good-bye to genius, gentleness, and grace! 
A vanished presence and a vacant place 
Leave us in heaviness. 


Leave us, your ®@mrades, lovers, friends, 
alone 
With mingling memories of all that’s 
gone, 
The joy, the mirth, the wit; 
The large humanity, the lambent light 
Of humor free from smallness as from 
spite, 
The bold, frank outlook, and the fancy 
bright, 
The frolic glee of it! 


And gentler touches, too, not shown to 
all, 
The graver thoughts which this wild, spin- 
ning ball 
Of misery and mad mirth 
Awakes in every soul whose laugh is not 
Mere crackling of dry thorns beneath the 
pot, 
Marking the humors heedless of the plot 
Of our strange drama—Darth. 


Gone from the ring of friends to lose him 
loth! 
He brought from two great lands the best 
of both 
In one fine nature blent. 
Lover of English strength and Gallic 
grace, 
Of British beauty, or of soul or face, 
Yet with that subtler something born of 
race 
That charm to cleanness lent. 


Millais and Thackeray, master minds, and 
men 
Of stalwart strength and health, with 
brush or pen, 
To these his love was drawn 


In stintless measure. Picturing strong 


and bold, 


A grip of iron and a style of gold, 
These the ideals which he seemed to hold 
From talent’s earliest dawn. 


Humor refined, if scarce exuberant, wit 
Unpoisoned, polished, lethal in its hit, 
But gracious in its fence, 
Were his possessions; strength subdued to 
style; 
A generous scathing of the mean and vile, 
A stinging scourge, though wielded with a 
smile, é 
For prudery and pretence. 


A Thackeray of the pencil! So men said. 
His reverence high for the great Titan 
dead 
Put by such praise with ease; 
But social satire of the subtler sort 
Was his, too. Not the shop, the slum, 
the court, , 
But gay saloons gave quarry for his sport. 
*’T was in such scenes as these 


His hectoring Midas, and his high-nosed 
earl, 
His worldly matron, and his winsome 
girl, 
Were found, and pictured clear, 
With skill creative and with strength re- 
strained. 
They live, his butts, cold-hearted, shallow- 
brained. 
In his own chosen walk Du Maurier 
reigned 
Supreme, without a peer. 


And yet, perchance, to those who knew 
him best, 
His chosen walk scarce furnished final 
test 
Of all he might have been. 
Who may decide? Success, arriving late, 
But shining far, sensationally great, 
In a new path, is stayed by cruel fate, 
As though in envious spleen. 


But he had lived, and loved, and nobly 
wrought, 
Stoutly against long-threatening terror 
fought, 
Won friendship, love, and fame. 
And so, good-bye! Our dear Du Maurier, 
brave, 
Companionable “Kiki,” by your grave, 
Your sorrowing comrades cheer and com- 
fort crave 
For all who bear your name. 
Punch. 
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THE BULLY, 
BY IVAN TOURGENIEFF. 


Translated for THE LIVING AGE by Mary J. 
Safford. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the year 1829 the secohd regiment 
of cuirassiers was stationed on garri- 
son duty in the village of Kirilowo in 
the province of Kolomna. With its 
huts and hay-ricks, green fields of 
hemp and bean-vines twining around 
tall poles, the hamlet at a distance re- 
sembled an island in the midst of a 
boundless sea of black ploughed lands. 

In the centre of the village lay a 
small pond, perpetually strewn with 
goose-feathers, whose banks were 
always rough and muddy. About a 
hundred yards from this pool, on the 
other side of the highway stood a 
wooden manor house. It had long 
been empty, and now leaned forlornly 
on one side as if it wanted to topple 
over. Behind the mansion stretched a 
deserted garden, where grew ancient 
apple-trees that had stopped bearing, 
and tall birches in which whole flocks of 
crows built their nests. At the end of 
the main avenue, in a tiny little build- 
ing—formerly used by the owners of 
the property as a bath-room—lived a 
feeble steward, who in pursuance of 
an old habit, dragged himself, pant- 
ing and coughing, every morning 
through the garden to the mansiou, 
though he had nothing to keep in order 
there except a dozen armchairs with 
shabby white covers, two bulging 
chests of drawers with short, curved 
feet and brass handles, four tattered 
pictures, and a broken-nosed alabaster 
statue of a negro. 

The owner of the house, a young 
man of careless life, spent part of his 
time in St. Petersburg and part in trav- 
elling—he had entirely forgotten this 
estate, which he had inherited eight 
years before from an old uncle famed 
throughout the whole neighborhood 
for the excellence of his liquors. The 
empty dark-green bottles still lay in 
the storeroom among all sorts of rub- 
bish; gaily bound copy-books filled 
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with writing, old glass chandeliers, 
court costumes dating from the reign 
of Katharine II, a rusty rapier with a 
steel hilt, etc. 

The colonel—a married man of tall 
stature, taciturn, quarrelsome and 
drowsy—had quartered himself in one 
of the two wings. The other was occu- 
pied by his adjutant, a kind-hearted 
soldier, always redolent of perfume, 
who had a special fancy for flowers 
and butterflies. 

The officers of this regiment were 
just like their comrades in all other 
divisions of the army. Some were 
good and some bad, some clever and 
some stupid. 

One, a certain Alexis Ivanovitsch 
Lutschkoff, a captain by rank, was 
considered a bully. Lutschkoff was 
short, anything but a fine-looking sol- 
dier. He had a small, wizened, sallow 
face, thin black hair, commonplace 
features, and little black eyes. His 
parents had died when he was still a 
child, and he had grown up in poverty 
and privation. For whole weeks he 
could behave very peaceably; then it 
would suddenly seem as if he were 
possessed by the devil; everything wor- 
ried and vexed him, he cast bold, defi- 
ant glances at everybody, and from 
looks proceeded to action. Yet Lutsch- 
koff was not on hostile terms with any 
of his comrades, though he stood on 
a friendly footing with no one except 
the perfumed adjutant. He neither 
drank wine nor played cards. 

In May, 1829, just after the com- 
mencement of the exercises, a young 
cornet named Feodor Fedorovitsch 
Kister joined the regiment. Though a 
native Russian, he was descended 
from a noble German family, and wag 
extremely fair-complexioned, modest, 
highly-educated, and well-bred. Until 
his twentieth year he had always lived 
at home under the wings of his mother, 
grandmother, and two aunts. He had 
entered the army solely and entirely 
on account of the urgent desire of this 
grandmother, who even in her old age 
could never see a white cockade with- 
out excitement. 

He devoted himself to the service, 
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though with no special taste for it, yet 
he showed great zeal and did his duty 
conscientiously. He was never dandi- 
fied, but always dressed neatly and 
according to regulation. The very day 
after his arrival Kister called on his 
commanding officer, and then instantly 
set about arranging his quarters. He 
had brought rugs, screens, cheap 
hangings, etc., with which all the walls 
and doors were covered, and at once 
ordered the courtyard to be cleaned, 
the stable and kitchen put in order, and 
even a bath-room prepared. 

This task occupied his time for a 
whole week. But in consequence it 
was a pleasure to enter his lodgings. 
Before the window stood a table coy- 
ered with all sorts of trifles, in one cor- 
ner was a stand with books and the 
busts of Schiller and Goethe; on the 
walls hung maps, four studies of heads 
and a fowling-piece; beside the table 
was a row of pipes with beautiful 
mouth-pieces; all the doors shut, and 
the windows were supplied with cur- 
tains—in short, everything in the young 
cornet’s room displayed order and 
neatness. 

How different was the appearance of 
his comrades’ quarters! One found it 
difficult to cross the dirty courtyard; 
the officer’s orderly sat snoring in the 
ante-room behind a torn sailcloth 
screen; rotting straw lay scattered on 
the floor; boots, a pomade pot, and 
blacking stood upon the hearth. In 
the room itself appeared a rickety 
gaming-table, scrawled over’ with 
chalk, and on the table were glasses 
haif full of cold, dark-brown tea. 
Against the wall leaned a wide, greasy 
sofa; cigar-ashes lay on the window- 
sill, and in a clumsy armchair sat the 
officer himself, clad in a grass-green 
dressing-gown with pink plush fac- 
ings, and wearing an embroidered 
Asiatic cap on his head, by his side 
snored afat, shapeless, vicious dog 
with a dingy brass collar. Not a single 
door shut. 

Everybody liked the cornet. His 
popularity was due to his amiability, 
modesty, warm cordiality and in- 
stinctive regard ‘‘for everything beau- 
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tiful’—in short to all the qualities 
that they would perhaps have consid- 
ered out of place in any other officer. 
Kister had received from his com- 
rades the nickname of “Little Miss,” 
and they treated him with almost 
tender courtesy. 

Lutschkoff alone looked askance at 
him. One day after the drill, he 
approached him with compressed lips 
and dilated nostrils. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Knaster.” 

Kister looked doubtfully at him. 

“TI pay my respects to you, Mr. Knas- 
ter.” 

“My name is Kister, Mr. Lutschkoff.” 
‘“What’s in a name, Mr. Knaster.” 

Kister turned his back upon him and 
went home. Lutschkoff gazed scorn- 
fully after him. 

The next day he again approached 
Kister directly after the drill. 

“Well, how are you, Mr. Kinderbal- 
sam?” 

Kister trembled and looked him 
straight in the face. 

Lutschkoff’s spiteful little 
sparkled with malicious glee. 

“Yes, I’m speaking to you, Mr. Kin- 
derbalsam.” 

“My dear sir,’ replied Kister, “I 
consider your jest both stupid and 
unseemly—do you understand? Stu- 
pid and unseemly!” 

“When shall we _ fight?’ 
Lutschkoff quietly. 

“As soon as you please—to-morrow 
for aught I care.” 

The duel took place the next morn- 
ing. Lutsehkoff wounded Kister 
slightly, and then, to the great amaze- 
ment of the seconds, went up to the 
cornet, grasped his hand, and begged 
his pardon. 

Kister was obliged to keep his room 
for a fortnight; during this period the 
captain called on the invalid several 
times, and when the cornet was able to 
go out again, the two were excellent 
friends. Whether the young officer’s 
resolute bearing had pleased Lutsch- 
koff, or some feeling akin to remorse 
had awakened in his breast is hard 
to say. At any rate, after this inci- 
dent, Lutschkoff became very intimate 


eyes 


replied 
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with Kister and called him first Fedor 
and then familiarly Fedja. In his 
society he became a different man— 
but strange to say the change was not 
to his advantage. Cordiality and 
courtesy did not suit him. He could 
win no one’s sympathy; it was his fate! 
He belonged to that class of men to 
whom is given the power to rule oth- 
ers; but nature had denied him the 
qualities requisite to justify such 
power. Possessing neither education 
nor intellect, he did not venture to 
show himself in his true character. 
Perhaps his rough manner was rooted 
only in the consciousness that his edu- 
cation was defective and in the desire 
to hide himself entirely behind a rigid 
mask. 

At first Lutschkoff had merely in- 
tended to appear to despise men. But 
he speedily perceived that it was not 
difficult to intimidate them, and 
therefore he began to really scorn 
them. It pleased him that at his ap- 
proach any earnest conversation was 
instantly dropped. “I know nothing, 
have learned nothing, and possess no 


talents of any kind,” he thought; “so 
you, too, shall know nothing, and not 


brag of your abilities in my com- 
pany.” 

Perhaps the bully had only dropped 
his rédle in his intercourse with Kister 
because never before had he met a 
real “Idealist”—that is, a person who 
was honestly and unselfishly striving 
toward ideals and therefore possessed 
no egotism and showed indulgence to 
his fellow-men. 

Lutschkoff often visited the cornet 
at his rooms in the morning, and light- 
ing a pipe, sat silently in a chair. In 
Kister’s company he was not ashamed 
of his ignorance, he relied, not with- 
out cause, on the cornet’s German 
modesty. 

“Well,” he would begin after a pause, 
“What were you doing yesterday? 
Reading, of course?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what did you read? Tell me 
about it, my friend,” Lutschkoff would 
continue with a slight touch of mock- 
ery. 
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“I was reading Kleist’s Idyl. How 
beautiful it is! Wait, I’ll translate a 
few verses for you.” 

And Kister would begin to translate 
enthusiastically, while Lutschkoff 
frowned, bit his lips, and listened 
attentively. 

“*Yes, yes,” he would say hastily with 
a disagreeable smile, “pretty—very 
pretty. But I believe I’ve already read 
it. Very pretty. Tell me,” he would 
then add slowly, as if obeying some 
secret impulse, “tell me, what do you 
think of Louis XIV?” 

And Kister would give him his opin- 
ion of Louis XIV. Lutschkoff listened; 
many things he did not understand at 
all, many he misinterpreted, and 
finally he ventured to make a remark. 
But the resolve greatly embarrassed 
him. “Suppose I should say something 
stupid!” he thought: In truth, he 
often said stupid things, but Kister 
never answered sharply; the noble- 
hearted youth was sincerely glad that 
he had awakened in the captain’s mind 
a desire for knowledge. Unfortu- 
nately Lutschkoff did not question the 
cornet from any such cause! What 
his real motive was—Heaven knows, 
Perhaps Lutschkoff wanted to settle 
in his own mind whether he really 
was a simpleton or whether he merely 
lacked education. “Yes, I certainly 
am a stupid fellow, he often muttered, 
with a bitter smile. Then, suddenly 
straightening himself, he would glance 
around him with a bold, malicious, 
scornful grin on perceiving that any 
of his comrades lowered their eyes 
before his gaze. 

The officers did not say much about 
the friendship which had so quickly 
sprung up between Kister and Lutsch- 
koff; they had long been accustomed 
to all sorts of eccentricities on the part 
of the bully. “The devil had struck 
up an intimacy with a child,” they 
commented. Kister warmly praised 
his new friend everywhere; nobody 
contradicted him, fearing Lutschkoff. 
The latter never mentioned the cor- 
net’s name, but he had entirely ceased 
associating with the scented adju- 
tant. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Land owners in southern Russia are 
fond of giving large balls and inviting 
the officers, in order to afford their 
marriageable daughters an opportunity 
to make suitable acquaintances. 

About ten versts from the village of 
Kirilowo lived one of these land-own- 
ers, a certain Perekatoff. He owned 
aoout four hundred souls' and a very 
pretty house. His only daughter, a 
girl of eighteen, was called Marja, his 
wife’s name was Nenila Makarjevna. 
Perekatoff had served in the cavalry 
in his younger days, but idleness and a 
preference for a country life had 
induced him to send in his resignation 
in order to lead, for the remainder of 
his years the quiet existence which 
had become habitual with the country 
nobility of moderate means. Nenila 
was descended in a left-handed fashion 
from a dignitary of high rank in Mos- 
cow. 

The latter had had her very care- 
fully educated in his own household, 
but at the first opportunity had rid 
himself of her with a certain degree 
of haste, as we dispose of wares of 
doubtful value. For Nenila was no 
beauty, and the dignitary had given 
her only ten thousand roubles for her 
dowry. She accepted Perekatoff’s 
offer with joy, and Perekatoff consid- 
ered himself fortunate in obtaining 
for a wife a lady so highly educated, 
so clever, and withal allied to so dis- 
tinguished an official. Even after the 
marriage the grandee still graciously 
extended his patronage to the young 
couple, that is, he condescended to 
accept the quails Perekatoff sent to 
him and addressed the land-owner as 
“dear friend,” nay, sometimes even 
with the familiar “thou.” 

Nenila had her husband completely 
under her thumb and not only ruled 
the house, but managed the estate; but 
she managed it in a very sensible way; 
at any rate far better than Perekatoff 
would have done. She did not let him 
feel the yoke too much, yet held a very 


1 The Russian Serfs were known bythe name 
of ‘“‘Souls.”—TR. 
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taut rein. She determined what 
clothes he should wear, induced him 
to dress in the English style, and per- 
suaded him to grow a beard cut in the 
Spanish fashion to conceal a large 
wart, which looked like a ripe rasp- 
berry. All strangers who visited the 
house were told by Nenila that her 
husband played the flute, and flute 
players let the beard grow on the chin 
for the purpose of holding the instru- 
ment more conveniently. 

Perekatoff even appeared early in the 
morning with a high, clean collar, and 
was always carefully brushed and 
combed. He was, however, perfectly 
satisfied with his fate; he invariably 
had a good dinner, did as he pleased, 
and slept as long as he could. The 
neighbors said that Nenila had 
introduced ‘‘foreign housekeeping;” 
that is, she kept but few servants and 
dressed them respectably. The worm 
of ambition was constantly gnawing 
at her heart; she wanted to have the 
nobility choose her husband for some 
office; but the nobles of the district, 
though they enjoyed Nenila’s excel- 
lent dinners, voted at the elections .or 
Major General Burkholz or Major 
Burundukoff. Perekatoff seemed to 
them a mere city dandy. 

The daughter resembled her father. 
Nenila had lavished a great deal of 
eare on her education. She spoke 
French: admirably and played the 
piano tolerably well. She was of mid- 
dle height, moderately plump and 
rather pale; her face, which inclined 
to roundness, was always animated by 
a merry smile; her fair, though not 
very thick hair, black eyes, and pleas- 
ant voice, rendered her quite an attrac- 
tive person. Besides, one involun- 
tarily noticed that she was neither 
affected nor full of prejudices, pos- 
sessed a degree of culture unusual 
among the young girls of the Steppes, 
and was simple and unconstrained in 
speech and manner; Nenila imposed no 
constraint upon her of any kind, so 
that her character had had an oppor- 
tunity to develop freely. 

One day the whole family had assem- 
bled in the drawing-room about twelve 
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o’clock. Perekatoff, clad in a green 
coat, high square cravat, pea-colored 
trousers, and spatter-dashes, stood at 
a window, attentively catching flies. 
The daughter sat at her embroidery 
frame, her plump little hand rose and 
fell gracefully over the canvas. 
Nenila was sitting on the sofa, gazing 
silently into vacancy. 

“Have you sent the invitations to 
the regiment, Sergei Sergeitsch?” she 
asked, turning to her husband. 

‘For the evening? Certainly, ma 
chére!” (He was not permitted to ad- 
dress her with the Russian Matuschka, 
little mother.) ‘Certainly, of course.” 

“We haven’t men enough,” Nenila 
continued “The young ladies won’t 
know with whom they are to dance.” 

Her husband sighed, as if. he were 
deeply distressed by this deficiency. 

“Mamma,” said Marja suddenly, “is 
Captain Lutschkoff invited too?’ 

“What Captain Lutschkoff?’ 

“One of the officers; he’s said to be 
a very interesting man.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, he isn’t handsome, nor even 


young, but everybody is afraid of him. 


He’s a terrible duellist.” (Nenila 
frowned) “I should so much like to see 
him.” 

“Then you’d get a sight of a very 
commonplace person,” observed Pere- 
katoff. “I suppose you think he’s a 
sort of Lord Byron. Nonsense! Why 
my child, I, too, in my day, was con- 
sidered a dangerous brawler!” 

Marja gazed at her father in sur- 
prise, then, smiling, ran up to him and 
kissed his cheek. Nenila, too, could 
not help smiling, yet Perekatoff hud 
told no lie. 

“J don’t know whether this Captain 
Lutschkoff will come,” said the mother. 
“Possibly he may do us the honor.” 

Marja sighed. 

“Come, come, don’t fall in love with 
him,” cried her father. “I know you 
young ladies are fond of rhapsodizing 
about such fellows nowadays.” 

‘T am not,” replied Marja truthfully. 

Nenila glanced coldly at her hus- 
band. Perekatoff began to play with 
his watch-chain, as if confused, then 


seized his broad-brimmed English hat 
and went out into the courtyard. His 
dog timidly followed him. The clever 
animal was well aware that his master 
had not much authority in the house, 
and therefore behaved cautiously and 
modestly. 

Nenila approached her daughter, 


gently raised her little head, and gazed 


tenderly into her eyes. “You will tell 
me when you are in love, will you not?” 
she said. 

Marja smilingly kissed her mother’s 
hand and nodded several times. 

“Don’t forget,’ Nenila added, then 
patted her cheek and followed her hus- 
band. 

Marja leaned back in her chair, her 
head sank on her breast, and clasping 
her hands she looked out of the win- 
dow a long time with sparkling 
eyes. A faint flush tinged her fair 
cheeks. Then, sighing, she sat erect 
again and tried to go on with her 
embroidery, but dropped the needle, 
leaned her face on her hand, and 
unconsciously biting the point of the 
needle, fell into a day-dream. 
After some time she glanced over her 
shoulder, scanned her outstretched 
arm, rose, went to the mirror, smiled, 
put on her hat, and slipped out into the 
garden. 

The guests began to arrive about 
eight o’clock in the evening. Madame 
Perekatoff received and talked to the 
older ladies with great urbanity; Marja 
took charge of the younger ones, and 
Perekatoff himself discussed farm- 
business with the land-owners, and 
meanwhile continually glanced at his 
wife. By degrees the young provincial 
fops appeared—they came late inten- 
tionally—and finally the colonel of the 
regiment, accompanied by his aids, 
Kister and Lutschkoff, whom he pre- 
sented to the mistress of the house. 
Kister murmured the customary “very 
happy,” while Lutschkoff merely 
bewed. Perekatoff rushed up to the 
colonel, warmly shook hands, and 
gazed cordially into his eyes. The 
colonel instantly looked sullen. 

Dancing began. Kister engaged the 
daughter. The ball opened with an 
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écossaise, a dance very fashionable in 
those days. 

“Tell me,” said Marja, when they 
had danced through the room several 
times and were standing among the 
first couples, ‘““‘why doesn’t your friend 
dance?” 

“My friend—who?”’ 

Marja pointed her fan at Lutschkoff. 

“He never dances,” replied Kister. 

“Why did he come here then?” 

Kister smiled. “Oh! he wanted to 
enjoy the pleasure——” 

“T believe you only entered our regi- 
ment a short time ago?” interrupted 
Marja. 

“‘*Your’ regiment,” replied Kister, 
laughing; “‘yes, only a short time ago.” 

“And don’t you feel bored in our 
province?” 

“Why, how can I! I have found such 
pleasant society!—and the scenery——” 

And Kister expatiated upon the nat- 
ural beauties of southern Russia. 
Marja listened with drooping head. 
Lutschkoff was standing in the corner, 
earelessly watching the dancers. 

“How old is Captain Lutschkofft?”’ 
the girl asked suddenly. 

“A bout—about thirty-five,” answered 
Kister. 

“He is said to be very dangerous— 
apt to fly into sudden rages,” Marja 
hastily added. 

“Oh, a little quick-tempered, but a 
capital fellow.” 

“I hear that everybody is afraid of 
him.” 

Kister, laughed. 

“And you?” 

“I? Captain Lutschkoff and I are 
excellent friends.” 

“Really?” 

“Your turn! Your turn!” was shouted 
on all sides. They again danced 
through the room. 

“T congratulate you,” said Kister to 
Lutschkoff, when at the end of the 
dance he joined his friend; “the daugh- 
ter of the house asked of nothing but 
you all the time.” 

“Impossible!” 
scornfully. 

“You are a lucky fellow! 
very pretty girl; look at her.” 


replied Lutschkoff 


She’s a 
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“Where is she?” 

Kister pointed out Marja. 

*‘Ah! Not _— bad-looking.”’ 
Lutschkoff yawned. 

“What an icicle!” cried Kister, hurry- 
ing off to invite another young lady to 
dance. 

Yet, spite of his yawning, Lutschkoff 
was immensely gratified by his friend’s 
news. His self-love was flattered by 
finding that he aroused curiosity. He 
always spoke contemptuously of love 
because he felt that it would be very 
difficult for him to inspire it. On the 
other hand, it was an easy matter to 
affect pride and indifference. Lutsch- 
koff was neither young nor handsome; 
but he had succeeded in surrounding 
himself with a sort of halo, and there- 
fore might venture to put on airs. By 
degrees he had become accustomed to 
the bitter satisfaction isolation confers. 
This was not the first time he had 
attracted a woman’s attention; some 
had even tried to make advances to 
him; but his cruel indifference had 
repelled them. He knew that his fea- 
tures were ill-suited to express any 
tender emotion (if the affair progressed 
to an interview or explanation, he was 
at first clumsy, then—enraged by his 
own awkwardness—coarse and insult- 
ing.) He remembered several ladies 
whom he had known in former years; 
the relations between them had 
scarcely assumed an affectionate char- 
acter, when they were seized with 
such icy aversion that they instantly 
shrank from him. So he had at last 
resolved to maintain a mysterious 
bearing and despise what destiny had 
denied him. The majority of man- 
kind feel no other scorn. Any honest 
and involuntary, that is, genuine out- 
burst of passion, was incomprehensi- 
ble to Lutschkoff; he himself was 
always playing a part when he raved. 
The young cornet was the only person 
in whom his sneering laugh awakened 
no ill-will; the honest German’s eyes 
sparkled with noble, joyous interest 
while readiag aloud to Lutschkoff cer- 
tain passages from his beloved Schil- 
ler, and the bully sat with bowed head 


And 
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and puzzled expression, staring into 
vacancy. 

Kister danced until he was so tired 
that he was ready to drop. Lutschkoff 
still sat motionless in his corner. 
From time to time he cast a side glance 
at Marja from under his knit brows, 
but whenever their eyes met his face 
assumed an indifferent expression. 
Marja had already danced three times 
with Kister. The frank, enthusiastic 
youth had won her confidence, and she 
chattered to him freely and merrily; 
but at heart she felt secretly oppressed 
her thoughts were busied with Lutsch- 
koff. 

The musicians struck up _ the 
mazurka. The officers became very 
nimble; their heels clicked, and it 
seemed as if even their epaulettes 
were jumping; the civilians, too, began 
to stamp their heels. Lutschkoff did 
not stir; his eyes followed the whirling 
couples without any show of inter- 
est. 

Then some one touched his arm. He 
looked around him, his neighbor 
pointed to Marja. She was standing 
before him with downcast eyes, hold- 
ing out her hand. Lutschkoff gazed at 
her a moment in surprise, then care- 
lessly unbuckled his sword, threw his 
cap on the floor, stepped out clumsily 
from between the chairs, took Marja 
by the hand and danced through the 
ball-room with her, but he neither 
jumped nor clicked his heels together; 
he seemed to be merely performing a 
disagreeable duty. His partner’s heart 
beat violently. 

“Why don’t you dance?’ she asked 
at last. 

‘IT am not fond of dancing,” 
replied. “Where is your place?” 

“Over there.” 

Lutschkoff led Marja to her chair, 
bowed coldly to her, and returned to 
his corner. But a thrill of joyous 
excitement began to stir his embittered 
heart. 

Kister again invited Marja to dance. 

“What a strange person your friend 
is!” 

“He seems to 
much,” replied 


he 


interest you very 
the young cornet, 


in Turkey. 
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glancing mischievously at her with his 
pleasant blue eyes. 

“Yes, he must be very unhappy.” 

“He unhappy! What put that idea 
into your head?” And Kister laughed 
gleefully. 

“You don’t understand. You don’t 
understand,” she said, shaking her 
head. 

“Why shouldn’t I understand?” 

Marja shook her head again, and 
glanced across at Lutschkoff. 

The latter noticed the look, and 
slightly shrugging his shoulders, went 
into another room. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE MASSACRE IN TURKEY. 

The foregoing articles, with which 
I have become acquainted through the 
kindness of the editor, appear to me 
likely to attract the public attention, 
not only by ability and integrity, but 
by the remarkable diversity in the 
points of view from which the several 
authors approach the discussion, and 
the not less remarkable decision with 
which they arrive at a common conclu- 
sion: that conclusion being, that the 
“situation” in the East is intolerable, 
and that action with a view to a remedy 
has become indispensable, and ought 
not to be delayed. 

It may be worth while to remark that 
that situation, besides being intolerable, 
is unexampled. It is not without ex- 
ample that the Great Assassin, now 
sultan of Turkey, should have defied all 
Europe; but on two occasions when he 
made the attempt, in 1876-7, and in 
1880, it cost him the severance of four- 
teen millions of people from his empire, 
whereas his daring has now effected 
this defiance, up to the present point, 
with absolute impunity, and with tri- 
umphant success. In a witty and pun- 
gent sarcasm, Dean Swift set forth 


1 Mr. Gladstone’s article is the fifth in a gronp 
of five on the same subject. The other writers 
are the Rev. Dr. J Guinness Rogers, the Earl of 
Meath, John Burns, M P., and Professor H. 
Anthony Salmoné. 
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that, when ten men well armed enter 
into conflict with one man in his shirt, 
the man in the shirt is nearly sure to 
be beaten. In the present case, not 
indeed ten but six men well armed have 
fought with one man in his shirt, and 
that a very ragged one, but the man in 
the shirt has thus far been victorious, 
and has exhibited his consciousness of 
victory by the periodical repetition of 
his crimes now blazoned throughout the 
world. 

Nor (to do the six men justice) has this 
been because they were insensible to 
the enormity of the offences. On the 
contrary, though we do not know all, 
yet it has become known even to us on 
the outside of all charmed circles, 
through channels which if accidental are 
authentic, that a remedy the strongest 
and most direct of all has been de- 
liberately proposed and variously ad- 
vanced in their deliberations, and has 
only failed to take effect through cer- 
tain reciprocal jealousies, independent 
of the merits of this particular contro- 
versy before us. Now it may be laid 
down as a general rule that the failure 
of strong remedial propositions is not 
a mere return to the status ante, but 
y.orsens the general position. They are 
sure to have become known to the crim- 
inal who is unhappily also a sovereign; 
their collapse is like an assurance of 
impunity; and that assurance of im- 
punity becomes for the time absolute, 
when the six powers cast aside their 
weapons of offence, and descend to the 
prosecution of an illimitable diplomatic 
war, which has been based upon the 
method of stillborn remonstrance, and 
which, not from fault of execution, but 
from the law of its nature, was doomed 
from the first to be, and to become with 
the lapse of time more and more, a 
thing pitiable and contemptible. 

The last feature of strangeness, in 
this successful contumacy by the single 
hand, remains to be stated. When a 
particular sovereign defies the world, it 
is sometimes with the love and venera- 
tion, always at least with the assent 
and support, of his subjects. There is 
no evidence that the sultan has any one 
of these props to sustain him. His 
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people are not indeed permitted to ex- 
press their sentiments; but all the evi- 
dence before us is to the effect that as a 
body they, the Mahommedans as well 
as the Christians, are thoroughly: dis- 
affected. The motive power, which has 
directed these atrocities, and is only 
watching the movement of the hand on 
the clock to direct more, consists in the 
sultan himself, sitting in the Yildiz 
Kiosk, with his dishes tasted lest his 
cook should poison him, and _ sur- 
rounded by ten or, as some believe, 
twenty thousand troops in his capital, 
whom, contrary to his general practice, 
he regularly pays, feeds, and clothes, 
and on whom, rightly or wrongly, he 
thinks he can rely. 

Such is the unexampled character of 
the Eastern controversy in its present 
phase. The interrogation, however, of 
the hour, to which the British nation is 
from day to day heaping mountain high 
the materials of an affirmative reply, is 
whether, besides being unexampled, it 
is also intolerable. I venture to add 
that we have already passed the point 
at which a doubt could be raised 
whether the Eastern question had been 
really opened or not. Quite apart from 
the present national movement, or its 
immediate consequences, opened that 
question is by the weight of facts, and 
so effectually opened that unless by the 
application of effective remedies it 
never can again be closed. 

Upon the humiliation, which Europe 
has been suffering for the last eighteen 
months through its diplomacy, the peo- 
ple of this country appear to be well 
agreed. They seem also to be of one 
mind in the belief that action is abso- 
lutely demanded by the intolerable 
character of the situation. Further 
they have no doubt as to the title of the 
powers collectively, or it may be indi- 
vidually, to undertake such action; the 
ground or reason of it being found in 
the hideous character, and the vast ex- 
tent, of the Armenian massacres, to- 
gether with the certainty that nothing 
but fear on the part of the Assassin 
will prevent their indefinite repetition. 
For, though the wonder be scarcely less 
than the crime, it really seems as if he 
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had marked out for himself as an 
infernal mission, even the extirpation 
of the race whose blood, as we under- 
stand, he shares; and as if he would 
not consider his business was at an end 
until the last Armenian was at his last 
gasp. 

Now, the action which is contem- 
plated is humane; and it is also of the 
class which is called humanitarian. 
But, as between nations, the fact that 
a given course is agreeable to humanity 
does not of itself amount to a sufficient 
justification for entering upon it. 
Neither is it enough to say that we have 
made a careful examination of means 
and ends, and are well convinced that 
the undertaking is within our power. 
But there is still something more that 
we lack; for we have not had the sword 
of the Almighty entrusted to our keep- 
ing, and while we are bound to follow 
and require humanity in our own house, 
we may not have a title to enforce it in 
the house of our neighbor. We ought 
therefore to examine whether our case 
is complete, and whether we have the 
specific rights and obligations, which 
suffice, in the case that may be before 
us, to invest us with a jurisdiction that, 
apart from these specific rights, would 
not properly belong to us. 

The specific right, then, which the 
powers of Europe possess, and which 
entails a corresponding obligation, to 
prevent the recurrence of atrocious and 
wholesale crime in the Turkish Empire, 
is the right conferred, and the obliga- 
tion imposed, by treaty; let us say 
nomination by the Treaty of Berlin. 
This right, and this obligation, attach to 
all the powers. It is the shameless vio- 
lation of it by Turkey which entails her 
liability as towards them all. There 
are two of them, however, from whom 
sound moral judgment would entitle us 
to expect a special forwardness. One 
of them is Russia, who by the Treaty of 
San Stefano had promised so much to 
the Christians. And the other is En- 
gland, to whom unhappily were owing 
in a principal degree such shortcomings 
as attach to the Treaty of Berlin in com- 
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parison with the Treaty of San Ste- 
fano. 

But while the argument for action as 
opposed to mere expostulation is under 
the Treaty of Berlin complete and even 
imperative for all the powers, it cannot 
be too pointedly borne in mind that over 
and above everything which belongs to 
the five sister States, England is in- 
vested with an altogether separate 
obligation, in which they have no share 
whatever. Were the Treaty of Berlin 
swept to the bottam of the sea, the five 
powers would have no rights in the 
matter save those of generalized hu- 
manity. But, in that same contingency, 
the rights and obligations of England 
would remain absolutely unaffected, as 
she draws them, distinctly but cumula- 
tively, from another source. 

It pleased us, in the year 1878, to 
conclude, without the interven'ion of 
the powers, a separate treaty with 
Turkey, which however became known 
to them before the _ transactions 
at Berlin were completed. It was thus 
tacitly accepted or allowed by them; 


but, whatever their attitudes in regard 
to it may now have been, it is abso- 
lutely binding as between the contract- 


ing parties. This treaty differs from 
most others in two important particu- 
lars, of which the joint effect is, if I 
mistake not, to give a great amount of 
additional point and force to the obli- 
gations we have spontaneously in- 
curred. 

The name of honor is one, which has 
often been abused in political discus- 
sion. It has been made a caver for mis- 
carriage, for mistake, for crime. It has 
been profaned for evil purposes quite 
as much as the name of Liberty, even 
(perhaps) almost as much as the name 
of Order. But it is a great and a sacred 
name; and, where it can be invoked 
under a valid plea, the man who 
hesitates to make whatever sacrifices 
it may require, degrades both himself 
and the nature which he bears. 

Under the Treaty or Convention of 
1878, a great advantage was obtained 
by Turkey; for England became en- 
gaged to defend not Armenia only, but 
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the whole Turkish Empire in Agia 
against Russian attack. On the other 
hand, the sultan undertook to reform 
his government in concert with En- 
gland. So that we actually made our- 
selves in honor partakers of the gov- 
ernment of those widely extended 
eountries, and such we should have 
been in act, had the sultan fulfilled his 
promise. He not only did not fulfil it. 
In Armenia, he read Reform to mean 
“Massacre.” The peculiarity of the 
treaty was that his promise of reform 
was stipulated as being “in return” for 
the truly valuable engagement he had 
already obtained. Not only was the 
pledge broken, but it was broken after 
he had received actual and weighty 
value in return. 

The Armenians were no parties to the 
Convention. They have no treaty 
rights, no international existence. 


They are only men; for, though they 
happen to be also Christians, this does 
not affect the substance of the case. 
But who can deny with “honor” that, 
when we made this treaty over their 


heads, we undertook not only heavy 
juridical obligations as towards Tur- 
key, but also real and profound moral 
obligations as towards them? 

But there is another enchancing con- 
sideration, which has not, I think, as 
yet beensufficiently bornein mind. We 
too in this treaty took “value received;” 
and we have it, so to speak, at this mo- 
ment in our pockets. The sultan made 
over to us, without limit of time, the 
occupation and administration, that is 
the virtual dominion, of the Island of 
Cyprus. 

Perhaps it may be said, and I might 
concur in the opinion, that Cyprus is of 
no value to us. But that reply is 
wholly foreign to the purpose. If it did 
not add to our strength or resources, it 
added, as we were told, to our prestige. 
It was boasted of in Parliament at the 
time as a territorialacquisition, and was 
highly popular. We cannot now turn 
round upon it and declare it valueless. 
We took it as value, and as value we 
have now to abide by it in the present 
argument. 

The case then stands briefly thus:— 
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We are entitled to demand of the sul- 
tan the immediate fulfilment, under his 
treaty with us, of his engagements, and 
to treat his non-compliance as, under 
the law of nations, other breaches of 
treaty are, or may be, dealt with. 

We have in the face of the world 
bound ourselves to secure good govern- 
ment for Armenia and for Asiatic 
Turkey. 

And for thus binding ourselves we 
have received what we have declared 
to be valuable consideration in a virtual 
addition to the territory of the empire. 

And all this we have done, not in con- 
cert with Europe, but by our own sole 
action, on our own sole responsibility. 

However we may desire and strive to 
obtain the co-operation of others, is it 
possible for us to lay down this doc- 
trine: England may give for herself the 
most solemn pledges in the most bind- 
ing shape, but she now claims the right 
of referring it to some other person or 
persons, State or States, not consulted 
or concerned in her act, to determine 
whether she shall endeavor to the ut- 
most of her ability to fulfil them? 

If this doctrine is really to be adopted, 
I would respectfully propose that the 
old word “honor” should be effaced 
from our dictionaries, and ‘dropped 


from our language. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 





CURRENT SPANISH DISCUSSION. 
I. 

Emilio Castelar contributes monthly 
to the chief magazine of Madrid, the 
Espaua Moderna, an _ International 
Chronicle. In the latest number he 
discusses the present condition of 
Chinese affairs, the Greek church, and 
the later literature of France as shown 
in the books and life of the Goncourts. 
Sefior Castelar gives one characteristic 
page to a review of the Spanish-Cuban 
relations:— 

“In Spain the legislative debates have 
just been finished on the subject of the 
message to the crown, and fortunately 
also the debates in both houses on the 
great affair which concerns us in Spain 
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so closely, the affair of Cuba. These 
burning and dangerous controversies 
always to be expected in time of war, 
controversies wherein verbal blood 
flows and fire consumes have given us 
all just cause to fear that the origin 
and occasion of our troubles would be 
imputed to one party or another, since 
all embroiled in the struggle. 

“Fortunately, however, national senti- 
ment rises superior to party strife. A 
new danger threatens our country, forc- 
ing the hearts of all Spaniards to make 
that sacrifice most difficult to a people 
eloquent and fond, the sacrifice of their 
eloquence, forcing them to bridle their 
tongues. 

“The Liberal party desiring reform has 
shown much circumspection, and their 
chief has made glowing promises, but 
there are to-day no Spaniards who in- 
dulge in any vacillation concerning the 
grave problem which confronts us all. 
The Liberals ask to have the methods 
of the war reformed. The Conserva- 
tives push it to the extreme of violence. 
The Liberals know that it is not pos- 
sible to hold by violence sovereignty 
over a people without an autocratic 
dominion in that country. The Con- 
servatives understand that they cannot 
continue to tyrannize over a people 
who breathe with every breath the free 
air of liberty. Fortunately the Spanish 
Conservative party, with my beloved 
friend Sefior Canovas as its illustrious 
leader, is not oppressed by its over 
obstinacy. It knows enough to change 
when change is called for. Experi- 
ments already made in Cuba have 
proved that she will not be ruled with 
an absolute dominion. The vital logic 
of events points us therefore to the 
adoption of the progressive code which 
has been unanimously adopted in both 
houses of our Spanish government asa 
part of our future progress. Indeed we 
all look forward to the application of 
this code as indispensable to our future 
progress. 

“We do not doubt that democracy and 
liberty are needful for all the world,— 
that they are the saviours of the world. 
Cuba deserves her punishment for hav- 
ing attacked our national supremacy, 
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for having flung against our national 
peace the blazing hand of parricidal 
insurrection. 

“But even in this punishment may be 
found regenerating elements, which 
will in the end free the island from all 
devastating horrors, and envelop it in 
the living light of our national spirit.” 


Il, 


Sefior P. Dorado contributes to Espana 
Moderna a review of alittle book recently 
published, containing an address given 
by Sefior Don Vicenté Santamaria de 
Paredes before the Royal Academy of 
Political and Moral Science in Madrid. 

This review gives a glimpse of the 
present condition of social science in 
Spain:— 

“Sefior Santamaria de Paredes hav- 
ing been asked to deliver the last anni- 
versary address before the Academy 
had the happy thought to choose for his 
subject, for the lucid and self-explana- 
tory title of his work, “The Conception 
of Society as an Organism.” Whether 
society is or is not an organism is our 
modern question. If the answer is 
affirmative, therein are contained all 
the other sociological questions, large 
and small, which are discussed to-day, 
and the solution of one is the solution 
of all. 

“In this new book by Sefior Santa- 
maria are found the qualities which 
distinguish all his works, great clear- 
ness, a fine order in the exposition of his 
subject matter, and no little knowledge 
of its literature. His research in these 
lines is singularly complete, and his 
knowledge of current important scien- 
tific works is indisputable. 

“But he shows a certain zeal, surely 
praiseworthy, but from my point of 
view not readily fruitful of result, for 
the reconciliation, without union, how- 
ever, old social tradition, springing from 
primitive conceptions, with the results 
of modern investigation. The prac- 
tical sequel thereof might prove a dose 
not to be exactly relished by this truly 
philosophical spirit, whose genius for 
organization and synthesis, whose solid 
and ample culture are revealed in this 
book, in the style which always dis- 
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tinguishes the genuine man of science 
from the mere amateur. 

“The work is divided into three paris, 
general, historical, and critical, and 
there is a valuable introduction demon- 
strating our need of accurate definition 
of the word ‘organism,’ and of rescuing 
it from the vagueness which still hangs 
over this word. The historical part of 
the book is especially full. The author 
has brought under discussion all the 
best known material regarding the con- 
' sideration of society as an organism, 
drawing from ancient authorities, 
limited enough, as well as from those 
since the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, and he indicates the roads which 
all converge to one particular point, in 
the sphere of purely speculative and 
abstract philosophy, as well as the 
sphere of naturalistic, anthropological 
and sociological investigation, I be- 
lieve, none the less, that there remain, 
outside his picture, several schools and 
many authors who might well have 
figured there. 

“In the critical part of the work Sefior 
Santamaria occupies himself with the 
possible application of his idea of an 
organism to the conception of state and 
society, and of the reconciliation be- 
tween a social organism and individual 
liberty. The position of the author here 
is very similar in form and general 
tendency to that of Fouillée and many 
others. While he admits the concep- 
tion of a social organism with individ- 
ual liberty, his thought is at bottom in 
the traditional position, the position of 
the old writers, with Krause and his 
disciples. On the whole, the discourse 
of Sefior Santamaria may worthily at- 
tract the attention of our students of 
sociology, particularly as we have in 
Spain but a very slight body of litera- 
ture on this suvject.” 

Translated fromthe Spanish by Minna Caroline 

Smith and Jean Raymond Bidwell. 





From The Pali Mall Magazine. 
THE WOOING OF TEIGE. 
The old moon would be seen no more, 
and the night was very black. The 
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waters swelled hissing landward, 
under the cold, hard wind that led in 
the tide. 

Teige, son of Diarmaid Bhade, bend- 
ing forward in his seat in the long 
boat behind the rowers, looked with 
all his eyes into the inky space about 
him. The ceaseless plunge and lifting 
of the boat gave him well enough the 
measure of the waves they rode. In 
good time would come the guiding 
clamor of the breakers tearing at the 
cliffs which stood as watch-towers to 
his haven. There was no fear in his 
thoughts, or in the minds of his men, 
of harm from the sea that bore them. 
Yet ever he stared with anxious gaze 
into the darkness, and now he gasped 
and put forth his hand. 

“You would have seen it this time?” 
he demanded of the man nearest him. 

Flann, kneeling in his place, pushed 
his paddle through the weight of water 
that held it. Then, as the boat glided 
downward, he spoke without turning 
his head. 

“What is it a man would be seeing 
with this blackness on him?’ 

“It is the third time!’ answered 
Teige, in eager tones. “A small burn- 
ing light at the top of the wave—close 
here to our side. And I have knowl- 
edge now what it signifies. It is a 
corpse-candle, Flann, that I have seen 
on the waters! Three times it has been 
lit for.me, and not at all for you—and 
what should be the meaning of that?” 
He lifted his head and put out a strong 
voice: “Bend your weight upon the 
stick, Manus, and you, Tomaltagh,, 
and those before you! There are tid- 
ings for us on the land. At the first 
gate we will be hearing new things!” 

But at the first gate there was black 
silence. Teige and his nine men had 
brought their boat safely round 
between the unseen crags, and through 
the foaming ridge of weed-laden break- 
ers beyond, and dragged it up into the 
shelter of the higher rocks without a 
slip of the foot. They had gathered its 
burden of wreckers’ booty into their 
arms, and, thus laden, had climbed 
noiselessly along the dizzy path from 
one narrow foothold to another, up the 
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face of the cliff, with no need for a 
light. Now, when the sea-wall of 
Ballydevlin barred their progress, they 
halted, and Teige blew a loud, bray- 
ing blast upon the horn slung at his 
back. 

Here, on the height, the shape of 
things could be dimly distinguished. 
Above the tall masonry of the gateway 
and wall, a vague grey difference 
marked the skyline. Faintly discern- 
ing one another, the men murmured 
complainingly at the delay, Teige, 
standing foremost, sent echoes rolling 
from the horn once more, and then, 
with a backward step, swung his axe 
to strike the door. 

“The gate is open!” cried another, 
of keener vision; and Teige, checking 
the weapon in its circuit, let it sink 
upon his shoulder with a doubtful 
laugh. He pushed forward, and there 
was nothing to hinder him. The men 
followed on behind him, under the 


heavy roof of the gateway, and up the 
grass-grown slope of the outer bawn. 
The high bulk of the castle pile, uncer- 
tain in the blackness, was visible to 


them. And now, rising above the 
splashing din of the waters down 
behind them, their ears caught sounds 
of another sort—the vibrant ring of 
harp strings and the chatter of human 
voices. 

“It was my word that tidings would 
await us,” said Teige over his shoulder 
to Flann. 

Of a sudden a glare of red light close 
at hand smote his eyes. Blinking and 
frowning at it, he made out a torch, 
held in wavering fashion by some one 
who had opened the second gate. 

Teige leaped forward and snatched 
the torch. Casting his axe aside, he 
seized the bearer by the neck of his 
shirt, dragged him to his knees, and 
twisted his head sidewise into the cir- 
cle of the light. It was Malachy Caoch, 
the one-eyed little herd, who crouched 
and whimpered under Teige’s heavy 
hand. 

“My blind eye is uppermost,” he 
whined. “It may be a great hero who 
lays his hand on me, and I having no 
knowledge who he is! It is no sin of 
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mine! It should not be stated against 
me.” 

With a gentle push of the arm Teige 
sent the fellow rolling at his feet. 

“Look at me through the eye that 
has been spared to you,” he said, with 
laughter in his voice. “Behold me 
well and carefully. The drink is 
thick on your calf’s face and on your 
old woman’s tongue, but your eye has 
its brightness. I will be hearing you 
tell me who I am.” 

The her“ had risen to his knees. The 
single black, twinkling little eye that 
he turned upward to the big man over 
him was full of.cunning and solicitude. 

“You were the son of the master when 
you put forth in your boat three days 
ago, to take a prey in the wake of the 
ship from Waterford,’ he ventured, 
with caution. 

“And what is it that I am now?’ 
Teige demanded, in a loud, confident 
voice. “I will surely take that eye 
from your head if you have not the 
good word for me.” 

Malachy’s long jaw twisted itself 
slowly in a drunken grimace. His eye 
sparkled like a gem in the torchlight. 
“Now,” he said, speaking as deliber- 
ately as he dared—“at this present time 
in which you do be listening to me, 
I crave a boon of you, for I am the 
first to make it known to you—the first 
to kneel before you-——” 

Teige thrust the torch upward to the 
arm’s length, and with a groan of joy 
turned on his heel to the men behind 
him. 

“Hail me!” he cried, and marked a 
flaming circle in the air above his 
head. “I am come into my lordship. 
I am Teige, the Magnanimous Son. I 
did not raise my hand to my father. 
It is well known to you, and to all 
men, that he was no proper lord. His 
voice was hoarse with endless shout- 
ing, but no one heeded him. His castle 
there before you was sacked and 
burnt by Murty Mordha, a mere igno- 
rant bullock; my brothers were given 
up to be slain and ourships were driven 
from the water because of his folly. 
He behaved falsely to his friends, yet 
took no profit from his artifices; he 
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gave soft words to his enemies, and 
. they trod upon him. He’ bestowed rich 
gifts upon the Church—much more 
than was needful—yet they won him 
no kindness from the saints or the 
clergy. He made at last a great pil- 
grimage, and brought back with him 
only the leprosy. He would not even 
die in his boat, with the blood of his 
foes to’ smooth like oil the rough 
waters about him, but lay mewling in 
his straw through four harvests, with 
none but old women to hearken to him. 
And now he has died the death, and I 
am well rid of him—yet I will have it 
said that I never struck him. Though 
it is a wonderful thing, he did not once 
feel the weight of my hand. I was 
before all else a good son. And now 
I will be a good lord to all my people— 
according to all their deserts.” 

The armed men had bowed before 
Teige, and struck their weapons 
together and raised a shout to him. 
Still bearing the torch aloft, but now 
with the axe again in his other hand, 
he led them forward through the inner 
gate. ’ 

“The burial shall be on the night 
after to-morrow night,” he said to the 
little herd, who shambled beside him. 
“He shall at least be given the good 
fortune of the new moon. Where he 
has gone such help will not be amiss.” 

Malachy shot up a swift glance from 
his one eye, and leering, stepped aside 
beyond the reach of a blow. 

“He is buried already,” he replied. 

As the young chief said nothing, Ma- 
lachy raised his voice, and flung his 
arm out in a gesture. 

“Hold hither the torch, O’Mahony,” 
he urged. “See the stones we have 
piled upon him—here to your east. Up 
with you, Sava! and you, Moree. It 
is the master who is here!” 

Two gloomy figures rose haltingly 
from the ground, at the place to which 
Malachy pointed. The _ torchlight 
flared upon their wrinkled, bare 
shanks, and reddened, unshapely feet; 
from head to knees they were shrouded 
in black cloaks, from under which pro- 
ceeded the monotonous, mumbling 
lamentations of weary and aged 
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crones. Between these hooded mourn- 
ers Teige now saw a long, narrow 
mound of pebbles. 

He moved about on the bawn, with 
the torch held low, till he found a 
small stone. This he picked up, and 
returning, tossed it on the heap. 

“It will be written and sung of me,” 
he said with gravity to his company, 
“that to the last I was the best son 
any man ever had.” 

“Oh, it is you who will be the great 
lord, moreover!” cried the herd, draw- 
ing near, with a new burst of confi- 
dence. 

“Cause meat and pieces of money to 
be given to these women,” commanded 
Teige, as he moved away. “Who is it 
that makes music in the hall, Malachy, 
my small man?” 

“A wandering poet from the O’Sul- 
livans. He was here at the break of 
the morning, yesterday. God knows 
how he learned of our death. These 
poets have the scent of ravens for a 
burial.” 


Il. 


“Sing to-me again your poem of the 
young woman. It is more to my mind 
than, the others.” 


Thus, two hours further into the 
night, spoke Teige. His burly form 
sprawled at its ease in the great chair, 
over against the fireplace, where, 
though it was summer still by the cal- 
endar, some clods of turf smoked on 
the stones. His long reddish hair was 
thrown back from his brows, and the 
broad face thus made bare, roughened 
and crimsoned by weather and sun, 
wore a look of rude kindliness. He 
plucked idly at the soft yellow down 
on his cheeks and chin as he lay back 
in his seat. He had covered his shoul- 
ders with a blue mantle; his sandalled 
feet rested upon a cushion of Italian 
velvet, which years before his father 
had had from the sea. 

About the large room, on skins and 
cloaks spread over straw and rushes 
on the floor, lay the men who called 
him lord—in all a score, half weak- 
lings or aged creatures, who drove the 
herds, or drew the nets, or helped the 
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women in the cornfields and the 
bawns. On the low table in the centre 
were large flasks and jars of pottery 
and leather, and even a small barrel 
of shining wood, cunningly hooped— 
the motley harvest of many wrecks. 
Drinking vessels of glass, of horn, of 
metal and of shells were strewn here, 
and on the floor beside the men. Of 
these latter the meaner sort were fast 
locked in drunken slumber. The row- 
ers from Teige’s boat had their way 
to bemused dreamland still to make. 
They were stretched on their bellies, 
for the most part with elbows propped, 
and hands folded over the drinking 
mugs before them, and chins upon 
these hands. Even when they were 
lifting the drink to their lips, their 
eyes were fixed upon Teige in his blue 
mantle, and upon the stranger in the 
chimney-corner beyond him. 

This new comer, a man of years, 
short and lean and dryly dark of 
aspect, wore the simple half-gown and 
tunic of the humblest of his class. The 
garments were ‘worn and faded, and 
the bands wound round his thin old 
legs were little better than rags. But 
there were rings upon his fingers, as 
they moved among the strings of the 
harp on his knee; and when he held 
back his head, and fixed his black eyes 
upon the candles guttering in their 
sconces on the wall above him, he had 
the face of a proud man, who might 
have sung to kings. 

“The song of the young woman!” 
repeated Teige. He half closed his 
eyes, the more fully to understand the 
charm of what the bard sang, and 
swung his head to the rhythm and 
beat with his thick fingers on his 
chin. 

“It 


is a noble poem.” 
again when the minstrel’s thin voice 


He spoke 


was silenced. And will it be what 
you imagined in your own thoughts, or 
do you know that there is such a young 
woman? It is your word that her eyes 
are like the planets of a harvest night, 
and that her high bosom is whiter than 
the gull’s wing, and that her walking 
is to be compared with the tread of 
the red deer in the glen. There are no 
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young women like this here in all Ive- 
hagh, nor on’ the islands, nor have I - 
heard reports of any such in O;Dono- 
van’s country beyond. My brother 
bore his spears through that land, and 
he brought on his return no high opin- 
ion at all of the women. And if what 
you sing of is what is in your mind, 
and nowhere else, I will have you tell 
me so.” 

The wandering man stroked the bar 
of his harp with his ringed fingers, and 
smiled wisely into the eyes of Teige. 
“It is not I who will be heard singing 
of Ivehagh,” he said, “or of yon paltry 
islands, much less of the O’Donovan’s 
land of misery and swinish violence. 
In all these darkened parts there is no 
man but you that I have seen worthy 
to listen to a poem of politeness and 
high feeling. And therefore how will 
their women be better than them- 
selves? But you are born out of your 
place here, in these poor surround- 
ings.” 

Teige’s wide brow narrowed itself 
in frowning lines, and he lifted his 
head. The bard put out a hand to 
restrain him, and mixed oil with his 
voice. 

“It is no belittling of you to speak 
thus,” he urged. “The fame of Bally- 
devlin is very well known to me, as a 
eastle which has needed only such a 
head as the saints have given it now, 
to force itself upon the fears of princes, 
and loom darkly in the dreams of 
kings. And I bless the exceeding good 
fortune which bent my steps hither.—”’ 

“But it is of the young woman that 
I would be hearing,” broke in the 
chief, with sharpness. “I know my 
own worth very well, and do not need 
to be told it by my guests. But about 
her merits, the warmth of your words 
stirs my mind, and I have to ask you 
if she is alive, and has a name and a 
country, or have you eaten up my 
time with visions out of your own 
head?” 

The bard sighed softly, even while 
he stole glances at Teige’s huge arms 
and shoulders, and the weapon at his 
belt, and the fighting men on the floor 
in the shadows behind it. 
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“How should I dare to sing any false 
thing at your fireside?’ he replied. “It 
would work a great wrong to your hos- 
pitality, and I am a humble man 
whose life is spent in the exercise of 
gratitude. The subject of my poor 
poem, though it lifts itself in my 
esteem since it has your praise—is a 
short-veiled woman of my own people. 
It is Grace O’Sullivan that I sing of— 
the unequalled daughter of a kinsman 
of mine, the matchless jewel of a fam- 
ily whose women shine in Tiobrad like 
gems upon a monarch’s crown. And 
what I sang was but a partial rumor, 
a faint, distant little echo, of the won- 
derful truth. But you will have been 
hearing often of the women of the 
O’Sullivan. Our very name, “eye of 
the sun,” gleams radiantly from the 
sweet faces of our mothers and sisters, 
and a 

“But this young woman,” interrupted 
Teige,—“what will be the name of 
her father, and his country?” 

“He is styled Hugh O’Sullivan, of 
Inverdurrus. His castle is seen from 
the sea, a lofty fortress under the 
shadow of a black mountain, beside the 
leap of a grey stream. It is of these 
falling waters that I sang— 


When the sun his rounded bow of colors 
Bends against the foaming sheet of mist, 
In thy glance a purer radiance——” 


and the rest.” 

The bard had picked some chords 
upon his harp, and made offer to sing 
the lines once again, but Teige held 
up a hand to stop him. 

“And this Hugh,” he pursued the 
theme, “is he a chieftain of much 
valor and power? Would he have the 
victory over me, if we met with our 
forces in combat?’ 

The bard smiled doubtfully. “I 
would give no man the victory over 
you,” he made answer, with caution; 
“without doubt you would exceed 
Hugh in a slight measure, but he is a 
great and redoubtable chieftain, the 
terror of Tiobrad.” 

Teige gazed attentively at the little 
man in silence for a time. “Your judg- 
ment has no large value,” he said at 
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last. “We are the people of the Coast 
of White Foam; we are born on the 
sea, and we wage war from our boats. 
You O’Sullivans are not of the water, 
and you would have no comprehension 
of such matters.” 

The stranger lifted his head and 
wagged it. “There is no kinsman of 
mine who is not more at home on the 
waves than in his own bed.” 

“But you yourself,” said Teige; “it 
is my meaning that you would not be a 
sea-going man.” 

“These, are my years of decay and 
calm,” replied the other, “and I pass 
them best on land. But when the fire 
of youth was in me I loved the water 
like a fish. With my two hands— 
before they bore these rings which hos- 
pitable lords bestow upon me now for 
my small skill in entertainment—-I 
have brought a boat of eight from 
Inverdurrus, past whirlpool and 
sunken crag, through tempest and 
high-rushing waves, to within sight of 
this headland which owns you for its 
lord.” 

“This is very good news for me,” 
remarked Teige. He rose on the word 
to his feet, with a resolute upward 
spring of a strong man intent upon 
deeds. At his gesture, and the look 
on his face, the waking men leaped 
from the floor, and crowded forward. 

“To you, Flann, and you, Manus,” 
Teige ordained, “I give the charge of 
this guest of mine. You are to keep 
drink from your lips and sleep from 
your eyelids, till the hour after the 
dawn. He is not to be denied sleep 
if he will take it, but you will not suf- 
fer him to stir beyond the inner gate. 
And at that hour I will be roused, and 
with me every man in Ballydevlin, for 
there is a great feat which I will per- 
form.” 

The bard of the O’Sullivans had risen 
as well. The harp trembled in his 
hand, and his small old knees shook 
together. “I cling to the skirt of your 
hospitality, O’Mahony!” his alarmed 
voice quavered. 

Teige smiled with broad gracious- 
ness upon him. “No single grey hair 
of yours shall be stroked awry. I will 
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be having you bear me company, as if 
you were the most favored of my own 
men. The service you shall render me 
is very great. I am a young man, and 
I am in the first hours of my lordship. 
The drunken people from my father’s 
burial are not yet awake, but I will not 
sleep in a naked bed until I have 
announced myself to other princes and 
chieftains by an achievement worthy 
of my high spirit.’ 

“But age is heavy on me,” pleaded 
the stranger, with perplexed eyes. “It 
is a burden and an encumbrance that 
I would be, in any warlike adventure. 
My legs are weak underneath me; I 
cannot move along with strong men 
in the marching.” 

“You shall be taking your ease, 
seated on soft skins in my big vessel,” 
replied Teige calmly. “No task shall 
be laid upon you, or aught required of 
you save your counsel. The man who 
has brought a boat of eight from Inver- 
durrus hither in his youth can bring a 
boat of twelve hence to Inverdurrus in 
the seed-time of his life. He will be 
having it all in his mind.” 


The O’Sullivan man gazed hard about 
him, and bit his lip, seeking for words. 
“But is such great haste becoming to 
you?” he ventured at last to ask. 

*T cannot tarry,” said Teige with 


decision. “In two days more I should 
be having the new moon upon my back, 
and that would be evil fortune for 
me—without doubt for you also.” 


Ill. 


“It is indeed a higher mountain than 
any in my country, or within the sight 
of our people. You have not deceived 
me at least upon this matter.” 

Teige, leaning upon his axe, stood 
upright in the prow of his large boat. 
The stranger of the O’Sullivans, 
crouched upon the skins at his feet, 
seemed shrunken and smaller for the 
voyage of two days. He held his head 
above the side of the vessel, and stared 
before him with glassy eyes. 

The mountain of Iovar rose grimly 
from the dark water, black and 
straight, three arrow-flights away. 
At its base, on the farther side, 
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a spur of green-clad land spread itself 
outward to the sea, and hung above 
the breakers’ line of foam. The vessel 
had entered upon calm water; all about 
it, save at the entrance in its wake, tall 
cliffs reared themselves, the homes of 
countless sea-fowl, whose screams and 
flutterings filled the air. It was the 
hour before the setting of the sun. 

“But I do not see the lofty fortress 
of your kinsman Hugh,” pursued 
Teige. “And the leap of the grey 
stream—the ‘foaming sheet of mist’ 
that your poem celebrated—it is 
nowhere visible to me.” 

The large sail had been suffered to 
drop from the mast. Some of the men 
held their paddles already in the water, 
and looked inquiringly to their chief. 

“It will be very bad for you,” Teige 
said, speaking downward over his 
shoulder to the little man bent upon 
the skins, “to be unable to find your 
kinsman’s castle, even now while your 
eyesight remains to you, because when 
I shall have lifted the eyes out from 
your head, then it is still less likely 
that you will ever be able to come 
upon it in your wanderings.” 

The bard gave a shivering groan. 
“We are close upon it,” he murmured 
hoarsely. “Bid the rowers push across 
to the north. It is on the other side.” 

Obedient to the signal, the vessel 
veered, and crept slowly across the 
gloomy face of Iovar. The low-lying 
greenland waxed in size as the invad- 
ers began to round it. Then its slope 
unfolded to their vision—a shepherd’s 
field inset upon the crags, stretching 
gently forward to the strand. A nar- 
row vertical riband of moisture on the 
black rocks behind caught the glimmer 
of the sinking sun. 

“In the great heat and dryness the 
stream has failed,” sighed the bard, 
in a low, husky voice. 

Teige, gazing intently upon the pros- 
pect, saw now on the upper part of the 
slope, built in part against the rocks, 
a kind of small house, piled loosely of 
stones without any binding of lime. 
It was of the height of two floors, and 
its walls showed only slits of an arm’s 
breadth instead of windows. 
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“And will that be the castle—the 
stronghold of the great and redoubt- 
able chieftain, tue terror of Tiobrad?’ 
demanded Teige, with a curling lip. 
“Ig it my eyes that are in fault?—for 
they reveal to me merely a shepherd’s 
hut. I will be just to you; I will ask 
my men what it is they behold.” 

The man of the O’Sullivans. bent his 
head, and struck it despairingly upon 
the boat’s side. Then, upon a thought, 
he lifted it. 

‘Oh, woe! woe!” he moaned, “The 
fierce O’Moriartys will have been at 
their bloody work again. In my 
father’s father’s time ’tis known that 
they descended upon us, and wrought 
great havoc in all this country. And 
now it is plain they have come once 
more, and put Imverdurrus to the sack, 
and levelled the noble fortress, and 
without doubt slain many of the peo- 
ple of my blood. Oh then, the valiant 
Hugh, the courageous and magnani- 
mous chieftain, is he indeed no more? 
And Grace, the light of our eyes, the 
blossom of the beautiful spring upon 
our ancient stem, is she also gone from 





us? Oh, heaven’s blight on those foul 
savages, the O’Moriartys! May the 
forked lightning of the black sky 


descend on them! May the saints’ 
loathliest murrain devour them!” 

He had raised his thin voice high in 
sudden imprecation, and made it shake 
with the fervor of his wrath; but now, 
at a wave of Teige’s hand and a glance 
into his face, silence fell upon him. He 
dropped back on the skins and grov- 
elled among them. 

“Even the O’Moriarty is not with- 
out mercy in his bosom,” said Teige, 
with tightened lines about his mouth. 
“He has left some one alive upon the 
rock.” 

The figure of an old man, meanly 
clad but erect, could be seen moving 
down the slope to the strand. He 
halted at a little distance from the 
water, and shaded his eyes with his 
hand, against the glare of the western 
sky. 

The rowers pushed forward, watch- 
ing him curiously. The boat’s bottom 
crushed its way over the reeds of the 
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shallows, and then rested upon the 
sands underneath. 

“Farther to the north there is an 
open channel,” called out the old man. 
“You cannot come to dry land there.” 

“It is the great chieftain, Hugh 
O’Sullivan of Inverdurrus, that I do 
be seeking,” cried Teige, “and if I can 
come to the sight of him, it is not 
water to the armpit that will keep us 
apart.” 

“IT am of that name,” shouted back 
the other; “but I am no chieftain, but 
simply a small man of the fishing and 
sundry sheep. It will not be worth 
any armed man’s while to wet himself 
for me, much less the commander of 
a host. You are very welcome to come 
dry, and to please yourself with all I 
have.” 

The men with the paddles had pulled 
the boat off, and now by the old man’s 
guiding hand they made another 
course, and came up at the side of a 
large stone. 

Teige, lifting his foot over the pros- 
trate, huddled form of the bard, leaped 
on to the land. Then, turning, he 
stooped and seized the crouching min- 
strel by the collar of his shirt, and by 
the force of his arm lifted him out of 


the boat. The little man, choking and 
abashed, hung his head upon his 
breast. 


“You are kindly welcome,” the shep- 
herd of Inverdurrus repeated, with a 
courteous inclination, drawing nearer. 

Teige looked upon him with surprise. 
Although his garments were those of a 
slave, he bore himself with dignity. 

“IT am greatly beholden to you,” 
Teige made answer. “If it is not a 
rudeness in me, you have a speech and 
a behavior which do not fit your 
place.” 

“It is the place of my own choosing,” 
Hugh replied, “and I have pleasure in 
it. No lord molests me here, and I am 
a free man to live my life. I am so 
lacking in manly qualities that blood- 
shed is hateful to me. It was my mis- 
chance to be born without the desire 
to put my foot on any man’s neck, or 
to drive his cattle away, or to make 
him suffer in any fashion. Yet a stub- 
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bornness was in my blood, so that I 
could not delight in calling another my 
master, and cringing to him and doing 
his bidding, whether he were prince 
in his fortress or abbot in his cloister. 
These are the misfortunes of my char- 
acter. They bring me to what you 
behold. Yet I am not without food 
to offer you and your people, both 
white meats and flesh, and withal 
strong drink to uphold the stomach. 
Spanish wines I have none, for I am 
so strange and outlandish a person 
that I procure no ships to be wrecked 
on my rocks. And so I crave that you 
and your company will follow me.” 

Teige pulled at his soft beard in med- 
itation. “I have with me a kinsman 
of yours,” he said thoughtfully. “It 
was in my mind that he had done me a 
mischief, but now my thoughts turn 
a little toward another opinion.” 

The bard shamefacedly lifted his 
head. His hands he hid under the 
folds of his short cloak. 

“I know him and his rings of base 
metal very well,” remarked Hugh, 
gravely surveying the minstrel. “It is 
Tiarnan Bladair (the flatterer), that 
you have in your train. He also is 
welcome here. His falsehoods and his 
vanities do not win him friendships 
as he grows in years, but they are in 
his nature, and I am not his judge. If 
he has wrought you evil, I as his kins- 
man will intercede for him. It will 
not be for the first time.” 

Teige’s eye roved over the thin trick- 
ling line of ooze upon the cliff in the 
distance, and the poor house reared 
against the rocks. His ruddy big face 
flushed a deeper red under the impulse 
of some thought which tugged upon 
his tongue. From the land his gaze 
wandered to the sky, and he started 
at what he saw. 

“You have a daughter?’ he asked 
suddenly, with abrupt boldness. 

The venerable man looked at him, 
and at the boat behind him, in turn. 
Then he bent a prolonged, searching 
gaze upon the averted face of his 


loose-tongued kinsman. 
“How is it possible that I should 
deny it?’ he made answer finally. 
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The flush still crimsoned Teige’s 
face, but his voice was softened and 
low. “You could not in politeness ask 
of me my name, but I will offer it to 
you. I am Teige, son of Diarmaid, 
son of Conogher Fionn, of the People 
of the Bridge, and in my own right 
Lord of Ballydevlin. And if you 
speak the harsh word, I will go peace- 
fully now in my boat, and take my men 
and return to my own place, and come 
near you no more. But if you have 
another word for me, I will stay, and 
I will ask you now for the gift of your 
daughter in marriage.” 

The father observed his guest nar- 
rowly, with doubt in his glance. “You 
have not seen the colleen,’ he said, 
“You know of her only by the report 
of Tiarnan here,—and he is not to be 
believed in by any prudent man.” 

“Beyond doubt he is a strong liar,” 
Teige admitted, and they both looked 
at the bard. “Yet I have my own 
belief in this matter,” the young man 
went on. “I know that it is good for 
me to wish for your daughter.” 

As he spoke he pointed upward to the 
pale, vague, fleecy crescent in the 
ashen sky, above the glow of sunset. 
“When my eyes came upon that new 
moon, and I beholding it face to face, 
there was nothing in my mind but 
thoughts of your daughter. It is plain 
enough, then, that I must ask for her, 
and desire her above all things.” 

“You have the thoughts of a young 
man,” said the father, still gravely 
regarding him. “Yet it may be that 
it is as well to be ruled by a woman 
as by a moon. Perhaps, indeed, it is 
the same thing. For Grania governs 
me, and draws me whither she will, . 
even as the tide is led forward, and 
held, and sent away. But if I would 
not be choosing to part with my daugh- 
ter? It would be very black and 
empty for me here, alone with the 
sheep and the shellfish and the gulls, 
And, moreover, if when she beheld you 
she laughed in your face? I cannot 
tell what a girl’s thoughts would be, 
to look at you.” 

Teige pulled upon his beard, and 
smiled ruefully, and glanced upward 
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into the sky again for courage. “I 
came to do battle for your daughter,” 
he said slowly, “and kill you if you 
would be standing too stiffly in my 
way, and lay waste your territory, 
and bear a bride to my own place with 
the pride and renown of triumph at 
arms. But now it is to be seen that 
I have come upon a fool’s quest, and 
this would make a mock of me, and a 
mark for the derision of old women 
and simpletons, if you did not be speak- 
ing the wisdom of age to me, and show- 
ing me the courtesy of a high station. 
And this gives me a warm heart 
toward you, and I look upon you with 
the tears of a son’s fondness in my 
eyes. And if it is pleasing to you, 
you shall take the place of my father, 
and you shall come with me, and sit in 
the seat of honor at my feasts, and 
all my people will be bowing low to 
you when you do be passing. And 
now will it be your word that I am 
to depart?” 

“T have not bidden you to go,” 
replied the old man, with the dawn- 
ings of a smile in his beard. He gave 
his hand to Teige, and the two turned 
and moved toward the house of the 
rock. 

The rowers began leaping from the 
boat, and Tiarnan, his head once more 
avell in air, marshalled them to follow 
him. As they came up the slope, the 
form of a young woman, standing at 
the hurdles, met their eyes. They 
observed Teige advance toward her, 
and humble himself in salutation, and 
then, rising, lift his arm and point 
upward to the sky. The girl raised 
her face to the heavens, and smiled 
with the blush of a rose at what she 
beheld and heard, and they saw that 
she was very beautiful. She took the 
glance from her father, and gave her 
hand to Teige. 

“The grey stream from the moun- 
tains is somehow dried at its spring,” 
said Tiarnan boldly to Flann, “and 
doubtless through misfortune the great 
castle I sang of has disappeared. Yet 
it is plain to me none the less that I 
shall live to wear a gold chain round 
my neck.” HAROLD FREDERIC. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
SOME LANDLADIES OF FICTION. 


We have, most of us, at some period 
or other of our lives, taken up a tem- 
porary abode in lodgings, and have thus 
become acquainted with the landlady 
of real life, whom we have probably 
found to differ somewhat from her con- 
ventional portrait. In the pages of 
fiction she was, more often than not, 
forbidding of aspect and grasping of 
disposition, with many of the unamiable 
traits of the shark. She was inexorable 
as to the punctual settlement of her 
little bill—which, however, somehow al- 
ways managed to attain very consider- 
able dimensions. She was often the 
possessor of a cat, with a fine appetite 
for cold mutton, and a nice taste in tea. 
From an interview with her, the lodger 
retreated discomfited, content in the 
future to put up with any exaction, if 
only he might be left at peace. She 
was altogether a sufficiently terrible 
person, even though her fury was at 
times comic enough. Not that all 
authors have drawn the landlady in 
such dark colors; but, generally speak- 
ing, one rises from the perusal of the 
novelists’ pages with an unfavorable 
impression of the class; and if we in- 
clude under the heading landlady the 
hostess of an inn, we find asperity of 
temper a very prominent failing in that 
walk of life also. Thus, Meg Dods 
forms a pendant to Mrs. Raddle of Mrs. 
MacStinger. From personal contact, 
however, we come to realize that the 
landlady is, as a rule, neither better nor 
worse than her neighbors. Occa- 
sionally she possesses much of the milk 
of human kindness. Not unfrequently 
she has played an important, though 
unconscious part in the lives of men of 
letters. If no man is a hero to his valet, 
the same might perhaps be said of the 
relation of an artist or author to his 
landlady. But to a touch of nature she 
responds at once. Thus, Mrs. Angel, 
the landlady of the marvellous boy 
Chatterton. is associated with the sad 
story of his last days in Rrooke Street. 
Holborn. Knowing that he had eaten 
nothing for three days. she begged him, 
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on the 24th of August, 1770, to share her 
dinner. But his proud spirit took of- 
fence at words which seemed to hint 
that he was in want, and her kindness 
did not avail to avert his end. 

Goldsmith, again, experienced much 
kindness from Mrs. Fleming, his 
Islington landlady; and we are assured 
that her bills are again and again 
significantly marked £0, 0s. 0d. His 
arrest for debt may perhaps, therefore, 
be laid at the door of some other land- 
lady, or Mrs. Fleming’s long-suffering 
patience may at length have become 
exhausted; at any rate, we find the poet 
in his need sending for Dr. Johnson, 
whose sympathy, as usual, took a 
practical form. “I perceived,” says the 
doctor, “that he had already changed 
my guinea, and got a bottle of Madeira 
and a glass before him. I put the cork 
in the bottle, desired he would be calm, 
and began to talk to him of the 
means by which he might be extri- 
cated.” Thus it came about that John- 
son sold the book—“The Vicar of Wake- 
field”—which was to add such lustre to 
Goldsmith’s name, to Francis Newbury, 
the publisher, for the sum of £60. Mrs. 
Piozzi tells us that when Johnson came 
back with the money, the poet “called 
the woman of the house directly to par- 
take of punch, and pass their time in 
merriment.” Boswell, however, quotes 
this statement as “an extreme inaccu- 
racy.” 

But, to turn to the characters of fic- 
tion. Dickens has perhaps given us 
more examples of the landlady than 
any other author. Every reader of 
“Pickwick” remembers that little fierce 
woman, Mrs. Raddle of Lant Street, 
Borough, who was of opinion that if 
Bob Sawyer could afford to give a 
party, he ought to be able to pay her 
little bill. It is in vain that he tells her 
he has been disappointed in the city. 
Mr. Benjamin Allen’s attempt to pour 
oil on the troubled waters, by address- 
ing her as “my good soul,” only pro- 
vokes her to retort: “Have the goodness 
to keep your obserwashuns to your- 
self.” 

Under these 
Raddle’s wrath 


circumstances, Mrs. 


at the supper-party 
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cannot fairly be ascribed to pure ma- 
levolence, -Indeed, one has a sort of 
sympathy with the poor lady, “having 
he- house turned out of window, and 
noise enough made to bring the fire- 
engines here at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing,” as she remarked. The supineness 
of her spouse, who regretted that his 
Strength was not equal to that of a 
dozen men, was another irritating 
factor in the situation. One can hardly 
wonder, therefore, that the guests of the 
evening were treated with scant cere- 
mony as “a parcel of young cutters and 
carvers of live people’s bodies,” or that 
Mr. Pickwick was included in this ter- 
rible indictment. That amiable phi- 
losopher, in fact, was told that he was 
“worse than any of ’em,” and old 
enough to be Bob Sawyer’s grand- 
father. 

The landlady of Captain Cuttle is'a 
termagant of a similar type, and with- 
out so much justification for her out- 
bursts. She, however, was no doubt 
presuming on the captain’s well-known 
kindness of heart. There in Brig 
Place, on the brink of the little canal 
near the India Docks, that unfortunate 
mariner lived in constant trepidation. 
Here it was that Walter one day—wash- 
ing-day, of all others—called to see him, 
and was told by the captain to “Stand 
by and knock agen—hard.” Before he 
could enter, however, he had to sur- 
mount the “little wooden fortification 
extending across the doorway, and put 
there to prevent the little MacStingers, 
in their moments of recreation, from 
tumbling down the steps.” The land- 
lady thereupon asks an imaginary 
audience whether she is to be broken in 
upon by “raff,” and opines that a boy 
who could knock her door down could 
get over that little obstruction. From 
which we gather that her temper was 
none of the sweetest, and I can sympa- 
thize with the captain, who never ow-d 
her a penny, in his remark that “she 
was a vixen at times.” When Walter 
advised him to go elsewhere, he replies: 
“Dursn’t do it, Wal’r—she’d find me 
out wherever I went.” Later on, it will 
be remembered, the captain, on one of 
his rounds, meets the “awful demonstra- 
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tion, headed by _ that 
woman, Mrs. MacStinger,- who, pre- 
serving a countenance of inexorable 
resolution, and wearing, conspicuously 
attached to her obdurate bosom, a 
stupendous watch and appendages—the 
property of Bunsby—conducted under 
her arm no other than that sagacious 
mariner. Although on this occasion 
Mrs. MacStinger vowed she bore no 
malice, but hoped to go to the altar in 
another spirit, Captain Cuttle (having 
dearly bought his experience) in vain 
advises Bunsby of the Cautious Clara, 
in nautical phraseology, to “sheer 
off.’ 

Mrs. Bardell, on the other hand, is of 
a much gentler disposition; and in spite 
of the breach of promise action, much 
that is good can be conscientiously said 
of her. She was a comely woman, of 
bustling manners and agreeable ap- 
pearance, with—that most excellent 


determined 


thing in a landlady—‘a natural genius 
for cooking, improved by study and 
long practice, into an exquisite talent.” 
We know that in her house in Goswell 
Street Mr. Pickwick’s will was law; and 


we expect he had very little to grumble 
at in his apartments. which, though on 
a limited scale, were very neat and 
comfortable. Beside these advantages 
there were no children, no servants, no 
fowls. If she had a fault, therefore, it 
was that of being too easily led away 
by her feelings. 

Humor and pathos are happily 
blended in the story of Mrs. Lirriper, 
the genial landlady of No. 81 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, who did not advertise in 
“Bradshaw,” like her rival, Miss 
Wozenham, lower down on the other 
side of the way. Of the ways of ser- 
vant girls no one had more experience: 
they “are your first trial after fixtures.” 
and in her opinion, were more trying 
even than the “wandering Christians,” 
as she styled the individuals who 
amused themselves by going over apart- 
ments they had no intention of taking. 
What life-like sketches she gives us of 
the willing Sophy, always smiling with 
a black face, and of the violent Caroline 
Moxey! Sophy, indeed, was the cause 
of a good lodger giving warning—for 
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though he had arrived at the point of 
admitting that the black is a man and 
a brother, it was only in a natural form, 
“and when it can’t be got off.” “I took 
a deal of black into me, ma’am, when 
I was a small child,” poor Sophy ex- 
plains, “and I think it must be that it 
works out.” Caroline Moxey’s temper 
was the cause of a deal of unpleasant- 
ness, particularly on the occasion of her 
letting down her hair, and rushing up- 
stairs to attack the unfortunate lodgers 
—a newly married couple. Mrs. Lir- 
riper had a soft spot in her heart for her 
faithful lodger, Major Jackman, who 
was not to be outdone by her in his love 
for little Jemmy, the trust committed 
to them by the dying Mrs. Edson. How 
forgiving, too, was her conduct to Miss 
Wozenham when that rival had fallen 
on evil days and was being sold up— 
the systematic underbidding and the 
enticing away of the servant being 
buried in oblivion. 

Mrs. Todgers, the proprietrix of the 
commercial boarding-house near the 
Monument, was a rather “bony and 
hard-featured lady, with a row of curls 
in front of her head shaped like little 
barrels of beer, and on the top of it 
something made of net—you couldn’t 
eall it a cap exactly—which looked like 
a black cobweb.” We have it from her 
own lips, that presiding over such an 
establishment makes sad havoc with 
the features. “The gravy alone,” as 
she informed Miss Pecksniff, “1s 
enough to add twenty years to one’s 
age.” In her opinion, there was no such 
passion in human nature as the passion 
for gravy among commercial gentle- 
men. Nevertheless, she owned to feel- 
ings of a tender nature for Mr. Peck- 
sniff—unworthy though he was—and 
befriended his daughter Mercy after 
her unfortunate marriage with Jonas 
Chuzzlewit. 

Landladies abound in the pages of 
Thackeray, and he treats them with a 
mixture of humor and pathos all his 
own. To be forced to leave a fine 
house, and subside into lodgings. or to 
have seen better days, and subsist by 
letting them, are changes of fortune 
which furnish many illustrations for his 
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text, “vanitas vanitatum.” Among his 
lesser characters we have Mrs. Creed 
in “Pendennis,” who, in addition to be- 
ing pew-opener, was landlady of Miss 
Fotheringay, the daughter of Captain 
Costigan. According to her own ac- 
count, she watched over that young 
lady’s doings with the vigilance of a 
Cerberus rather than an ordinary 
chaperon. Thus it was that Doctor 
Portman and the major, anxious as 
they were to win Pen from his infatua- 
tion for the fair actress, could find 
nothing to object to in her behavior. 
“Whenever he came,’ Mrs. Creed in- 
formed them, “she always have me or 
one of the children with her. And Mrs. 
Creed, marm, says she, if you please, 
marm, you'll on no account leave the 
room when that young gentleman’s 
here. -And many’s the time I’ve seen 
him a-lookin’ as if he wished I was 
away, poor young man.” From the 
same novel we have Madame Frisby, 
the dressmaker, who lets apartments to 
Mr. Smirke, the curate, and encourages 
his affection for the widow, Helen 
Pendennis. No one in all Clavering we 


are told, read so many novels, from 


which, doubtless, her sentimental 
views of life were mainly derived. The 
history of Mr. and Mrs. Sedley after the 
crash is associated with their landlady, 
Mrs. Clapp, at Brompton. The old lady, 
we are told, was occupied and amused 
with the doings of the Irish maid, Betty 
Flanagan, “her bonnets, her ribbons, 
her sauciness, her idleness, her reckless 
prodigality of kitchen candles, her con- 
sumption of tea and sugar, and so 
forth,” almost as much as she had been 
with the doings of her own household 
in former days. Mrs. Sedley was al- 
ways a great person for her landlady 
when she descended and passed many 
hours with her in the basement or 
ornamental kitchen. But this was in 
comparatively haleyon days. The 
question of rent was even looming in 
the background, and gradually the 
pleasant intercourse between the land- 
lady and lodger ceased. Mrs. Clapp. in 
her nether realm, “grumbles in secret 
to her husband about the rent. and 
urges the good fellow to rebel against 
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his eld friend and patron and present 
lodger.” Finally, one day Jos’s car- 
riage arrives and carries off old Sedley 
and his daughter to return no more. 
Amelia had always been kind, and 
when she was going away, the landlady 
bitterly reproached herself for ever 
having used a rough expression to her. 
There was genuine regret for their de- 
parture. “They would never have such 
lodgers again, that was clear;” and the 
author tells us that after-life proved the 
truth of this melancholy prophecy, and 
that Mrs. Clapp revenged herself for 
the deterioration of mankind by levying 
the most savage contributions upon the 
tea-caddies and legs of mutton of her 
locataires. “Most of them scolded and 
grumbled, some of them did not pay, 
none of them stayed.” Then we have 
Mrs. James Gann, in “A Shabby Gen- 
teel Story,” who lets lodgings at Mar- 
gate; Mrs. Brandon, the “little sister,” 
in the “Adventures of Philip;” and Mrs. 
Ridley, in the “Newcomes,” of whom, 
did space permit, much might be said. 
Thackeray’s finest portrait in the way 
of landladies, however, is that of Miss 
Honeyman, the aunt of Clive Newcome. 
A woman of a thousand virtues, cheer- 
ful, frugal, honest, laborious, charitable 
—such is the character of the little, 
brisk old lady in Steyne Gardens, whose 
superior manners and prosperity won 
her the title of Duchess from the neigh- 
boring tradespeople. We can imagine 
her to ourselves with her “large cap, 
bristling with ribbons, with her best 
chestnut front, and her best black silk 
gown and gold watch,” as she stands 
prepared for the interview with Lady 
Anne Newcome. Mine hostess of the 
inn has been not infrequently portrayed 
in poetry and prose from the days of 
Mistress Nell of the Boar’s Head on- 
wards. 

Suffice it in conclusion to give one or 
two examples of the sisterhood drawn 
from the pages of Sir Walter Scott. 
What a wonderful picture is that of the 
wild inn at Aberfoyle. and of its no less 
wild landlady. Jean MacAlpine, on the 
night when Frank Osbaldistone and the 
others arrive there. Reluctant to re- 
ceive her guests, she appears hefore 
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them, a pale and thin figure, with a 
soiled and ragged dress, a lighted piece 
of split fir blazing in her hand. With 
her black hair in uncombed elf-locks, 
she looked, indeed, like a witch dis- 
turbed in the midst of her unlawful 
rites. She had little opinion of the idle 
English loons that went about the coun- 
try “under the cloud of night and dis- 
turbing honest, peaceable gentlemen 
that are drinking their drap drink at the 
fireside.” Alternately, however, after 
the stormy interlude of the fight be- 
tween the Bailie and the Highlander, 
she consents to prepare a savory mess of 
venison collops for the tired and hungry 
travellers. As a contrast to Jean Mac- 
Alpine, we have the landlady of the 
small and comfortable inn at Kipple- 
tringan, Mrs. MacCandlish, who so well 
knew the reception to which each of her 
customers was entitled. With unfail- 
ing tact 


To every guest the appropriate speech was 
made, 

And every duty with distinction paid, 

Respectful, easy, pleasant, or polite, 

Mister Smith, 


“Your honor’s servant! 
good-night.” 

Such we find heron that cold and stormy 
night in November when she receives 
Colonel Mannering seventeen years 
after the disappearance of little Harry 
Bertram. Most elaborate of all is the 
description of that old-world landlady, 
Meg Dods, who ruled with the despot- 
ism of Queen Bess herself. We can pic- 
ture her with long, skinny hands, and 
loud voice, as she ordered about not 
only men and maid servants, but her 
guests themselves—members perchance 
of the Killnaketty Hunt or ancient 
brethren of the angle from Edinburgh. 
The members of this hunt, it will be re- 
membered, were treated with some in- 
dulgence. “A set of honest men they 
were,” Meg said; “had their song and 
their joke, and what for no?” 





From The London Times. 
MAN BEFORE WRITING. 
To us the written word is so all- 
powerful, it binds, it declares, it 
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reaches, so far beyond our speech, that 
it has become a part of the very frame 
of our life; and those who have always 
been in the midst of it can scarce 
believe that the world could go 
on very well without it. To be plain, 
we are drunken with writing, just 
as some ages ago man was drunken 
with speech. We have committed 
our all to it; we try to make it 
serve ends for which it cannot be fitted; 
and we let it override the growth of our 
minds and the common use of our 
senses. 

When first the power of speech in rul- 
ing man was felt the servant speech 
was soon mistaken for the master 
thought. Then the belief sprang up 
that nature likewise could be ruled by 
words; and the follies of spells and en- 
chantments enslaved the mind. Nor 
was this all. As thought and speech 
grew side by side another great mis- 
take arose. The wordy Greek, soon 
overcome by his flowing tongue, 
dreamed that the very nature of mind 
and matter might be probed by an 
algebra of words. He confounded the 
little and imperfect nature of words 
with the vastly wider and more com- 
plex nature of the mind; and he thought 
that by playing with words, by setting 
them up one against another, by show- 
ing that each in turn might be denied, 
he was reaching the base of mind and 
the principles of matter. And his belief 
is yet with us; a great idealist of this 
age has said that no thought is possible 
without language. Yet who does not 
recall anything that has once been seen, 
without a single word passing in the 
mind? In combinations yet unmade, 
does the engineer describe the work of 
his invention in words in his mind be- 
fore he imagines its action? In consid- 
ering the emotions is there not first 
before the mind the feeling or the vision 
of a face or a person who is subject to 
that feeling before we frame the words? 
And does not the very fact that it is 
often most hard to choose the right 
words to express our thoughts—the fact 
that we reach for our words as if we 
spoke a foreign tongue, and that for 
even one single thought we have to use 
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several words to add or substract one 
or the other—does not this prove most 
clearly tuat those thoughts are wider 
and deeper than our speech, and are 
not subjected to it? Bacon overthrew 
this folly of mistaking words for 
thought when he said tuat words are 
the money of tools, but only the count- 
ers of wise men. 

We must, then, always remember 
that however needful writing may be to 
tell of what cannot be learned other- 
wise, it is but a hurtful hindrance when 
it takes the place of the direct know}l- 
edge of the senses. As the awakening 
of the renaissance taught men that 
words were but counters, and that no 
knowledge could be reached by dealing 
with words alone; so the awakening of 
this century has begun to teach us that 
the senses cannot grow and feed the 
mind when the fetters of writing are 
allowed to hold them back from the 
living touch of nature. Nay, more. 


As there is no growth of the mind in one 
way but at the cost of its fulness in 
another, so this trust in writing has 
plainly deadened the memory of the 


senses, which is always more ready in 
those who do not read, and it has even 
deadened the senses themselves. We 
must thus face our losses while we re- 
joice in our gains, that we may under- 
stand alittle of the mind and the powers 
of man before writing. How keen and 
full his feeling for nature was is shown 
in the earliest writings of every race, 
before the mind had learned to trust to 
the crippled words of others, instead of 
the living touch, and while still the 
sense and feeling was alive to all 
nature. The greatest natural poetry, 
as all confess, is that of the Homeric 
poems and the early songs and epics of 
each land; before they are fettered by 
written example, and deadened by 
dwelling on words instead of things. 
It is this poetry before writing which 
touches our minds most widely, and 
lays hold of them with truest grasp. 
That, let us remember, is the touch of 
the mind of man before writing; and his 
words which we cherish and wonder at, 
which thrill us and overwhelm our feel- 
ings. these words are the language of 
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man before writing. That mind, that 
language, is what we have bartered 
away tor another growth, and for a 
new order of things, which though it 
may be more needful for us is assuredly 
hot more precious. And when the flag- 
ging thought has by the bonds of 
writing lost all life, and become a mere 
carcass, senseless and corrupt, then it 
is that from the man before writing 
fresh life is to be sought. In Greek 
history when epic poetry decayed, the 
lyric taken fresh from unwritten life 
rose in its place; when that too died in 
the grasp of writing, the dramatic form 
was borrowed from the unwritten 
chorus of the vintage feast; and that in 
turn, killed by over-writing, gave place 
to the bucolics taken from the speech 
and life of the unlettered. It is the man 
who is in touch with things, and not 
with deadening words; it is the man 
who learns from the breadth of nature 
and not from the weak and broken tran- 
script of it in the words of others; it is 
the man, before writing, who is the 
master of thought and sight, and the 
unfailing source from which literature 
may draw its health and life. And in 
our own days this resort to the fresh 
wit and character of the man whose 
mind is not deadened by literary 
models has been ever the mainspring 
of new life. After the Ayrshire plough- 
man and the recluse of Grasmere, the 
strongest man for a time was he who 
drew from unlettered life in England; 
then peasant life in France gave the 
new vigor; and, when the Dorset rustic 
became out of date, Central African 
savages, Indian wolf-men, and Austra- 
lian bushrangers have been the des- 
perate resorts of our literature in its 
search for the needful ground of man- 
in-nature. That ground is. being 
steadily cut away by the growing trust 
in the power of mere words, and by the 
habit of learning at second-hand 
through the minds of others, which is 
the bane of the modern system, in place 
of feeding the mind through the senses 
and forming it by direct touch with the 
realities of matter, thought, and action. 

Now, as it is with the literature of 
imagination. so it is with the literature 
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of history. No subject is in need of 
such continual touch with the actual 
facts of the life and works of man. 
The histories which were words—mere 
words—are dead or dying; it is history 
which draws from the living fount of 
the art, the skill, the enterprise, the 
very life of the people, that is a power 
amongst us. Look even to the most 
brilliant of literatures, and compare the 
view of the Greeks which belongs to the 
time of Pope and Bentley, with that 
which we now have in realizing the 
Parthenon, Olympia, and the wealth of 
scenes of life on sculptures and on 
vases. History—and the realization of 
the past, which is the true spirit of 
history —is more dependent on the 
knowledge of the actual objects and 
surroundings of man than it is on any 
account in words. The more we under- 
stand this, the more we shall see that 
history does not begin with written 
records; that it can be read with more 
certainty from the solid facts which 
we can see and grasp than it can from 
the always imperfect and partial state- 
ments which have been written for us, 
often by men who know far less of the 
matter than we do at present. 

When we look at the brilliant work of 
the Mycenzean age of Greece, we there 
see the expression of the mind in clos- 
est touch with nature. The bounding 
charge of the bull, who, tossing aside 
the hunters, dashes onward in its free 
career, is full of the grandest life. The 
story of the hunt seems to be that two 
hunters have lain in wait to catch wild 
eattle, by a net fastened to two trees. 
The cow has fallen into the snare and 
rolled over helplessly on her back, the 
front legs in her struggle have gone 
through the net and are entangled, 
while the hind legs, caught at the 
haunch in the curve of the net, cannot 
regain a footing. The bull has then 
charged down on the hunters; one that 
he has tossed is falling with arms out- 
stretched to reach the ground; the other 
he has just gored on his horn, and is in 
the act of tossing in his headlong 
charge. The furious vigor of the scene 
has probably never been outdone, while 
in the composition, by indicating the 
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past course of action—the snaring of 
the cow, her entanglement, the tossing 
of one hunter, and the goring of the 
other before the present instant of toss- 
ing him, all put before us in one mo- 
ment of action—we see the highest skill 
of design. The man who did this fed 
his soul on nature, and gave consum- 
mate thought and observation to his 
labor. The other half of the composi- 
tion shows another bull, scared by the 
attack and fleeing from the scene. In 
both of these bulls the blank effect of 
leaving the whole length of the animal 
as a smooth surface has been broken— 
in the first by the falling man, in the 
second by the palm-tree. This work in 
relief is embossed on a massy cup of 
gold found in a tomb at Vapheio in 
Greece, most likely made about 1200 
B.C. With this was a second cup of 
like work showing the milder way of 
leading cattle by means of tame decoys. 
In front is a cow, secured by a man who 
grasps a rope fastened to her hind leg, 
and next is another tame cow convers- 
ing with a bull, who is still defiant and 
dangerous. The stark, half-wild, 
march of the first cow is nobly given; 
and, though not so bold as the other 
composition, it is yet a work of which 
any master in sculpture or painting 
might covet the energy and expression. 
Perhaps some will say that because 
these works are found on Greek soil 
therefore they are altogether an excep. 
tion. But, set them by the side of any 
later work in the literary age of Greece. 
Not a single piece of the same small size 
ean be said to exceed their artistic skill 
and nobleness; and though large sculp- 
tures on ten or twenty times the scale 
may be more elaborated. it is question- 
able if any—even the struggles of the 
ecentaurs and Lapiths—appeal more 
truly to nature and to the glory of 
action. And look at another race far 
lower among men before letters—the 
eave men of France and England. 
Their keen sense of animal form and 
action led them to unerring expression 
in their outlines of the mammoth, the 
reindeer, the horse, and other types, 
which they laboriously carved on the 
bones which lay in their rude dwellings. 
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Not only does this masterly power of 
remembering and reproducing the 
forms and attitudes of animals show a 
high ability in the artist, but it points 
to a far wider appreciation among his 
fellows. Such work is not habitually 
done, even by a genius, unless those 
around him have a keen feeling for the 
beauty and the truth of it. An artist 
does not produce cups of Vapheio for a 
patron who cannot value their quality. 
The general character of the best class 
of a people is reflected in the art which 
is produced to meet their demands and 
their wishes, even when it results in 
unlimited portraits of aldermen and 
babies. 

Turning next to more decorative art, 
the discs of gold which were fastened 
on to the dresses of the wealthy 
Mycenzans show a fine sense of orna- 
ment. The cuttle fish, with its arms 
each coiled round into a spiral, is dis- 
played with the restful formality that 
belongs to decoration as opposed to the 
activity of motion. In other cases the 
ornament is wholly geometrical—of 
spirals coiled in groups, with the free 


ends looped round in the spaces be- 


tween the coils. How closely this is 
akin to the decoration of the bronze age 
in northern Europe I need hardly re- 
mind you. Another link is shown in the 
wavy band winding around the bosses 
on one of the gold discs, which will 
bring to mind the interlacing band- 
work of northern art. The effect of 
bosses was also often used, as_in the 
splendid headband from Mycene, 
where the smooth, bright surfaces are 
set off by delicate loop patterns around 
them. And groups of bosses alternate 
with rosettes in orderly disorder on the 
great headdress of sheet gold. In 
every branch of work, whether minute 
labor of the goldsmith, or delicate carv- 
ing in rooms, or massive columns, we 
see the same great faculty of design, 
the same knowledge of the value of 
effects, the same free and vigorous 
fancy. Yet these true artists probably 
never read or wrote a word in their 
lives. We see the vigor, the freedom, 
the skill of his art reflecting the same 
great qualities that we know in his 
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mind and perception, as shown by those 
earliest poems that have fixed for us 
some aspects of his thought and feel- 
ings. 

There is another view of an un- 
lettered civilization which we can study 
better from another field. The details 
of the possessions and products or daily 
life are scarcely at all preserved to us 
from the prehistoric age of Greece. 
The scanty remains of the towns and 
palaces have covered hardly anything 
but stone carvings; and the tombs have 
contained but few things that belonged 
to the living. Hence we are almost 
limited to the insight that we gain from 
the artistic expression; and, great as 
that is, it shows us but little of the ma- 
terial civilization. The most complete 
picture of an unlettered civilization 
that is preserved to us is transmitted 
by the figure of the various objects 
of daily life which were taken by the 
Egyptians as symbols in their writ- 
ing. The actual carvings and drawings 
belong to the earliest stages of the 
figured expression of ideas, the force 
and simplicity of many of the emblems 
startling us by their directness. As no 
other system of writing went before 
this, so it is plain that the drawing of 
an object to show a thought proves that 
the object must be older than the use of 
it in writing; and thus in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs of the earliest known age 
we have handed down to us the picture 
of the civilization which went before, 
and led up to, the use of writing. First 
we notice the weapons. The large flint 
knife grasped by the back is one of the 
simplest and earliest of tools, both for 
hunting and for other work. The 
throw stick carved in wood, with the 
peculiar bends which aid its flight, has 
also come from the primitive ages; like 
the emblem for strength, where the out- 
stretched arm grasps a bone, the very 
rudest means of attack. In these we 
see some of the beginnings of the arts 
of life embalmed to our view; but other 
objects show the later stages side by 
side with these. The emblem of a fol- 
lower or personal retainer gives a pic- 
ture of the wild hunting life on the 
desert. We now turn to the pictures of 
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the agricultural life. The primitive 
hoe, made from a forking branch of a 
tree, was adopted in the writing; but 
after the very earliest instances we find 
it improved by three flint blades lashed 
or to it. But the compound hoe of two 
pieces of wood, held together by a cord, 
also appears; and also the development 
of this into a plough by attaching an 
animal to the handle to drag it along, 
while guiding the blade by two pro- 
longations of it. The plough thus 
evolved, the sickle comes next, imitated 
from the jaw-bone of an ox. It was 
carved in a bent piece of wood and 
armed with a row of flint saws inserted 
in its edge, in imitation of the animal’s 
teeth. Beside the corn the vine was 
also cultivated, and is shown held up on 
forked props with clusters of grapes 
hanging between, forming the symbol 
of a vineyard. Rope work played a 
large part in the details of life. The 
mat of green rushes bound together by 
strings was an essential of Egyptian 
furniture as it is at present. The clap 
net for fowling and the fishing net with 
rows of floats and sinkers passed also 


into the writing, while rope was the 
handiest means of measurement; and a 
single bit with the strands frayed out 
stood for a unit, a curved bit for a ten, 


and a coil for a hundred. The netting 
needle was constantly used for making 
the fishing nets which secure a great 
part of the food of the Egyptian. A 
sign which has been hard to understand 
is shown by variants of it to be a mast 
and furled sail. To avoid weakening 
the keel of the boat the mast was not 
stepped into it, but was forked over it. 
As it was needful to obtain the greatest 
stiffness in the middle, two stems were 
used, one tapering downward to the 
fork, the other tapering upward to the 
sail; and they were united by the thick 
ends in the middle, doubtless as such 
cempound yards are now made in 
Egypt, by lashings of hide. The sail 
at the top is furled, and laced over with 
rope. Beside the mast the oar was also 
figured, and shows that both sailing 
and rowing were familiar before these 
signs were formed. Of tools for wood- 
work the adze is figured with a blade 
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fixed to a long handle of bent wood. 
The mallet used in the early times is a 
thick piece of stem somewhat tapered 
to the hand. The auxiliaries for work 
are also shown in the hieroglyphs. The 
sharpening stone bound around with 
cord was hung by a loop to the girdle. 
The bolt for fastening a box or a door 
was cunningly carved, with a knob to 
prevent it slipping from its place, and a 
groove to hold the string for sealing it. 
The cubit for measuring the work was 
at first figured as a long bar; but that 
being confused with other signs the end 
view of it showing the bevelled edge 
was adopted. This became the emblem 
of exactitude, of truth, and of justice. 
Lastly there is the sledge of wood on 
which the great stones were drawn 
from the quarries for all the buildings. 

Among the ornaments and luxuries 
of life we meet with the collar, which, 
as we learn from a very early statue, 
was the emblem of the high priest of 
Horus. It is shown as a tied cord in 
this form on the front of the priest's 
neck, and as a complete circuit of cord 
it figures round the names of the kings, 
to mark their office. Here a priestly 
decoration has become a royal token; 
and, as such, is put around the royal 
names when writing came into use. 
The necklace of beads was worn to 
carry a cylinder of stone, capped with 
gold at either end, which in early Egypt, 
as in Babylonia, was the seal of office. 
This necklace and seal became the em- 
blem of a sealbearer or high official, and 
continued so for thousands of years 
after cylindrical seals had entirely dis- 
appeared from use. The other collar is 
shown in the best examples to consist 
of strings of beads and pendants; it 
became the sign for gold, showing that 
the precious metal was first used for 
such ornaments, and was identified 
with them in common view when writ- 
ing was being formed. The scribe’s 
implements must of course have come 
into use after writing was established; 
but it is remarkable that no sign should 
have arisen for writing until such an 
apparatus was in use. We see the long 
ease for the reeds, the little jar for 
water to grind the ink, and the paint 
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slab with two holes, one for red, the 
other for black color, And all is united 
by a long double cord, by which it was 
hung over the shoulder, the palette in 
front, the pen case and jar behind. A 
very usual sign is the draught board 
and pieces for playing; showing that 
the national game was played ona 
board of three squares by ten, in the 
days before writing as it was four thou- 
sand years later. We now turn to the 
architecture, of which different stages 
have been preserved to us in the sym- 
bols. The simplest is the hut which 
served as a shrine for the primitive 
deity. Two tall poles stood up, one on 
either side of the doorway. A lintel 
beam was lashed to them, and that sup- 
ported the curved roofing branches the 
ends of which stood forward over the 
doorway. In front a line of pegs in the 
ground, lashed together by a cord, 
served to prevent animals from stray- 
ing into the sacred space. To this day 
the material for the villagers’ walls is 
a row of palmsticks planted in the 
ground, with interwoven cross sticks, 
and a plastering of mud. The tops of 


the branches are left unstripped with 
the dry leaves on them, and they form 
a hedge on the wall which prevents 
men or animals from easily passing 


over it. In this we see the origin of 
one of the earliest types of building, 
which is shown as a hieroglyph oit the 
oldest inscribed tomb. The main fea- 
tures of the architecture of Egypt are 
all there, all derived from th2 paln- 
stick wall which we see to-day, and all 
organized before the beginning of writ- 
ing. Yet another form of primitive con- 
struction has survived in decoration. 
The papyrus stem was a favorite ma- 
terial for building the light skiffs which 
the Egyptians used on their canals and 
even on the Nile. On these papyrus 
boats, cabins, and shelters were built 
of the same papyrus stems; the long, 
loose, wiry leaves were tied together in 
tufts at the top where the crossing 
stems which formed the cabin roof 
were lashed to the uprights, and tied 
above that again to keep them from 
spreading. Here was a source of a 
favorite decoration for the tops of walls, 
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a decoration which became a sign of 
writing as the emblem for an ornament. 

Turning now to the great feature of 
architecture, the column, we find also 
that already settled before the rise of 
writing. The tent-pole column is one 
of the most elementary signs, that for 
the idea of “greatness,” the long pole 
being, as all tent-dwellers will remem- 
ber, the great encumbrance in moving, 
longer and more in the way than any- 
thing else. That this is the tent pole 
is evident from its pointed bottom, 
different from any column; and a very 
early sign for a place of assembly or a 
festival is the view of a building with 
the roof propped up in the middle by 
such a pole. In later times this became 
the source of a strange form of column, 
which has never been explained until 
compared with the primitive tent pole 
hieroglyph. Another support is de- 
rived apparently from the bundle of 
reeds tied firmly together near the top, 
and plastered over with the Nile mud. 
That such a pillar will bear a great 
weight may be seen by the side of every 
canal in Egypt. And even more ad- 
vanced forms were known. The fluted 
column was familiar, and became the 
regular sign for the very early city of 
Heliopolis, probably the earliest city 
whose origin we can guess at, far older 
than the Egyptian Monarchy. Such a 
city would have a sign so soon as writ- 
ing was begun, and that sign is the 
sixteen-sided fluted column with a 
tapering shaft. Thus that form is car- 
ried back into the unlettered ages 
which we cannot hope to touch with 
any continuous record. And not only 
was the column used, but also the 
abacus and the grouping in a portico, as 
in the sign here copied from one of the 
earliest tombs that is known. Thus we 
see that in Egypt all the principal fea- 
tures of architecture, which lived 
through four thousand years of history, 
were devised and used by the man be- 
fore writing. To notice one other 
part of the mind of man _ before 
he adopts a regular system of com- 
munication which can be generally 
understood, let us see what aids to 
memory are devised. These often re- 
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main to us from early times, but as the 
meaning has been lost such mnemonics 
cannot be explained. We must then 
learn about such a stage, the first fore- 
runner of any regular writing, by look- 
ing to some living people who are in 
this stage at present. These we find in 
the North Americans. They have long 
records of this kind, chronologies of the 
years for a century past, each noted by 
some ideogram of the most striking 
event. And their sacred songs of initia- 
tion are likewise outlined, so that no 
section shall be forgotten. The system 
of these reminders has been fully ex- 
amined and recorded in the splendid 
volumes of the Bureau of Ethnology 
belonging to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. From that we may take one of 
those examples which are most clear to 
our minds. It is a song of initiation 
sung by the magician to the candidate. 
First is a head of a listening man, lines 
of sound flow into his ears, and he is in 
a state of exaltation, or of power, 
shown by the horns and point on his 
head. The song is, “I hear the spirit 
speaking to us.” Then comes the figure 
of a man, and an enclosure through 
which a pathway-line is drawn; he 
sings, “I am going into the magic en- 
closure.” Then arms stretched out 
reach to lumps of material, and he sings, 
“I am gathering magic things to make 
me live.” And he then offers to confer 
his own ability on the candidate; “I 
give to you magic knowledge,” shown 
by the figure of the super-humanly cun- 
ning bear; “and a magic enclosure also,” 
shown by the space with an entrance at 
either end. Then the magician says, 
“T am flying into my habitation,” shown 
by a bird flying up to the sky, as the 
magician is appealing to heavenly 
powers. Next the answer comes from 
the sky, “The spirit has dropped magic 
things from the sky where we can get 
them,” shown by the lines of communi- 
eation coming from the sky and parting 
to various spots on earth. Lastly he 
boasts, “I have the magic in my heart,” 
figured by the man to whom the im- 
parted magic is now communicated. 
Thus he has united the candidate with 
him in his appeal for magic powers, the 
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request has been granted, and he re- 
ceived the results in his heart. 

Now, far as this may be in detail from 
the ideas of other and older civiliza- 
tions, yet when we see in the system of 
hieroglyphs which preceded alphabetic 
writing, the use of ideographic figures 
for an object or an action, quite apart 
from the expression of the sound of the 
word itself, we may fairly conclude 
that such a system of emblems of ideas 
—much like that of the North Amer- 
icans—has also had place in Egypt and 
other lands. In fact, we have before 
us a typical product of the working of 
the mind, when aids to record and to 
memory are being first developed. We 
have thus just sighted a little of that 
stage of civilization which is perhaps 
the most noteworthy of all—where the 
mind has attained the greatest insight 
and feeling for nature, while it yet 
draws its ideas directly from the senses, 
and before conventionalism obtains its 
great power from the permanence of 
writing. Wesee how in the business of 
life the Egyptian had developed almost 
all that marked his later civilization. 


The weapons, the tools, the boats, the 
ornaments, and the various forms of his 
architecture were all reached before the 


use of writing. And though we have as 
yet no fine artistic work remaining from 
those same times, yet, when we see how 
on the earliest monuments of the age of 
hieroglyphs the sculptures of the ani- 
mals and men are unsurpassed in their 
truth and beauty by any later period, 
we are almost bound to place the rise 
of this skill and taste in the age before 
writing. In Dacia we also see the arms 
and the costumes of a people who had 
a high development in the arts of life, 
and who yet had no writing except 
what they later borrowed from the 
Romans. And in Greece we have per- 
haps the fullest bloom of purely artistic 
work, in the splendid decorative and 
natural designs on architecture and 
jewelry, belonging to the age when but 
few traces of any mode of writing can 
be discerned, and when certainly no 
influence on the mind could have 
resulted from it. All of these countries 
show us that the highest skill, the finest 








taste, the keenest insight are reached 
without the use of recorded words; and 
we may see that the true place of writ- 
ing is tor registering details that are too 
many for the mind to carry, or for rapid 
and distant communication. It is, in 
short, one of the requirements of a com- 
plex civilization, but not in itself of any 
virtue. On the contrary, it brings the 
great evil in its train of trusting the 
imperfect record of the senses of others, 
in place of the true development of the 
mind on the basis of the natural growth 
of the faculties. Its real place is by the 
side of the railway and the telegraph, 
things that do not add the least to the 
nature of the mind, but are mere tools 
imposed upon us by the need of not 
being outstripped by those who use 
them. The horseman who leisurely 
rides over the hill with a light heart in 
the sunshine cannot possibly compete 
against the express train that is tearing 
through the level tunnel far beneath his 
feet. Yet who sees most? Does life 
consist in what man is or what he does? 
Is the highest product a reflective and 
well-nourished mind or a restless body? 
Are we to think most of the means or 
of the ends which they should serve? 
There is a lesson for us in this retro- 
spect—the lesson that the mind is 
greater than all its tools and appliances, 
and that even knowledge and its record 
are but the means to a greater end. 


Prof. Flinders Petrie—(Address before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science.) 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TEA-TIME IN THE VILLAGE. 

If one were bidden to choose a single 
hour of the day as that best calculated 
to show the different aspects of vil- 
lage life, one would, I think, name five 
o’elock. Five o’clock in the afternoon, 
be it understood. The hamlet is, 
indeed, awake and on foot when, in 
the early morning, the hands of the 
tall “grandfather’s clock” boasted by 
nearly every household point to the 
same hour. Then busy matrons are 
already astir, raking out grates and 
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sweeping kitchens; sleepy lasses, with 
warm, rosy faces, come yawning down- 
stairs, tying their aprons on the way; 
little children in their attic-nests are 
twittering like swallows under the 
eaves; and the bread-winners, still 
curled up under their piles of blankets, 
hear the morning clatter and bustle 
and know that their hour is at hand. 
Soon the crackling and spluttering of 
the newly kindled wood will be suc- 
ceeded by the singing of the kettle and 
the hissing of bacon in the pan; 
“th’ missus” will come to the foot of 
the stairs presently, and shout; and if 
she does not at once hear the thud of 
bare feet on the floor, she will mount 
to give her “gaffer” a wifely shake and 
to pull the bedclothes off the lads. 
It is not altogether a cheerful hour 
this, especially in the dark cold morn- 
ings when the outer world is as. yet 
invisible, and the little world within 
is lit but dimly by a single candle, or 
an evil-smelling paraffin-lamp. “Fey- 
ther’s rheumatiz” is apt to “catch him 
awful” as he prepares to sally forth, 
and the young folk grumble while their 
stiff frozen fingers fumble with button 
or brace. 

But when the aforesaid clock-hands, 
having jerked and clicked round their 
circle, take up the same position in the 
afternoon, things have a very different 
aspect. Even from afar the hamlet 
wears a cosy and jubilant look that 
must gladden the hearts of the toilers 
who plod homewards. Especially is 
this the case when the days are light 
enough to show the glow of time-worn 
brick and yellow stone, the glint of 
hay and corn-stacks, the golden-green 
of sun-warmed leaves and _ lichen- 
bespread roofs. Matrons are gossiping 
in their open doorways while they 
await the advent of the men-folk; 
they have “cleaned them” after their 
day’s work, and hair is shining and 
faces are aglow; their fresh aprons 
hang in crisp folds, and the little ones, 
clinging to their skirts, or balanced on 
their arms, rejoice in clean “bishops” 
and “tie-ups” of various hues. But 
the neatness of these small fry, too 
helpless to break away from motherly 
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control, is not imitated by their elder 
brothers and sisters. Yonder a group 
may be seen playing hop-scotch or 
marbles; sturdy, well-grown lads and 
lasses, with hands comfortably grimy, 
and round, rosy faces smeared with 
reminiscences of recent excursions to 
the sweet-shop. Now and then an irate 
mother will make a descent, and seiz- 
ing “our Teddy” or “our Maggie” by 
the arm, desires him or her with a vig- 
orous shake to “give over that non- 
sense. “Goo an’ clean thysel,’ do. 
For shame of thee—thou’s ha’ no tay, 
if thou mak’s sich a seet o’ thysel’!’”’ 

But a more ignorant parent will per- 
haps allow her scapegrace to enjoy 
his game in peace, and even present 
him with a ‘‘traycle-butty” to munch 
the while. 

Out of this open gate come Farmer 
Prescott’s milking-cows, making for 
the field, sedately threading their way 
through the children. A _ whistling 
urchin follows them, looking very 
important and cracking a broken cart- 
whip; occasionally he interrupts his 
shrill and rather quavering music to 
utter a gruff admonition in a manner 
copied from “Feyther,” and to bring 
down his whip on the sleek flank of 
the hindmost; whereupon she breaks 
into a clumsy trot, and, with deep- 
toned remonstrances and} tossing of 
horned heads, the company proceeds 
in transitory disorder. Here comes a 
team of horses newly released from 
plough or harrow; the head of the 
laborer who walks beside them reaches 
only to the leader’s dappled shoulder; 
the great shaggy limbs move slowly. 
the immense hoofs ring on the hard 
road; the tails and manes are plaited 
and fancifully decorated with ribbons 
and straw, and perhaps a green branch 
or a bunch of flowers is fastened in 
their bridles; their well-groomed skins 
gleam in the sun; the brass and iron 
mountings of the harness glitter again; 
our North-country folk are proud of 
their animals, and treat them well. 

Now there echoes from afar off the 
clatter of a string of wagons returning 
from the town. Some time before the 
long row comes fn sight the crack of 
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the drivers’ whips and the sound of 
their voices can be heard, even above 
the roll of the wheels, which, at cer- 
tain moments, when the train reaches 
a turn in the road, amounts to a kind 
of roar; and now little bands of labor- 
ers make their appearance, walking 
leisurely, though they are “sharp set” 
and ready for their tea. These, emerg- 
ing from this door-way in the high 
wall which forms the right-hand boun- 
dary to the village, are all employed 
at “the Hall.” Here are the two car- 
penters and the boy who holds the 
nails and the pots of paint; there are 
the mason and his assistant, and the 
herd and his underling, and the gar- 
dener and his men—one remains behind 
in the “bothy” to see to the hot-houses. 
After a short interval the keepers 
come; the hindmost, a taciturn, stern- 
looking old man, has a large piece cut 
out of his boot; he has long been 
“under the doctor” for that foot of his, 
but no earthly persuasion will induce 
him to forego even one hour of his 
daily tramp. There was a question 
recently of finding him some lighter 
work, but the headkeeper, who knows 
him better than any one else, gave it 
as his opinion that he would “dee 
straight off” if the question were so 
much as mooted; so until the other 
foot is in the grave the old fellow will 
somehow hobble round his beat. 

At last the wagons are actually lum- 
bering through the village, each drawn 
by two, or even three, horses, har- 
nessed in single file; empty baskets 
are piled on some, and others are laden 
with manure, a yielding and odorifer- 
ous bed for such of the drivers as are 
drowsy after their long day, and, per- 
haps frequent calls at divers places of 
refreshment. Now there is a stir and 
a bustle indeed; children shouting and 
climbing on to the wagons as the 
horses plod on—mothers giving a last 
distracted scream to their progeny, ere 
they return to their fire-lit kitchens to 
lay the table and make the tea. Hens 
begin to draw near to the back-doors; 
dogs emerge from their kennels, with a 
sudden rattling of chains, and cast 


amiably expectant glances in the same 
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direction; puss leaves her place of 
ambush among the gooseberry bushes, 
and steps daintily across the threshold; 
there is much squealing and grunting 
and running to and fro in the pig- 
sties; all the dumb things know it is 
tea-time. The kettle bubbles on every 
kitchen-hob. The table is spread in 
the warmest corner—summer and win- 
ter alike—with preparations for a good 
solid meal. After a hard day’s work in 
field or garden the men-folk are not 
to be put off with a mere snack, and the 
children can always do “wi’ a bit 
extry.” The teapot is set down on the 
hob; the contents, well stewed and bit- 
ter, and rendered still more palatable 
by a dash of spirits, will make the 
good-man of the house feel he has had 
the full worth of that portion of his 
wage which went to purchase a pound 
of “best mixed” last Saturday. On the 
shining fender lies a smoking dish of 
buttered toast, or it may be a home- 
baked cake, very solid and pale, with 
but few raisins imbedded in its stodgy 
depths, but exceedingly satisfying. 


Possibly a slice or two of cold bacon 


is set forth to give a relish to the crusty 
loaf on the table; and in the houses of 
the more well-to-do a knuckle of ham 
or a goodly piece of beef invites the 
attentions of the farmer and his men, 
“Eh, I cannot do wi’ clemmin’ folks,” 
observed a sturdy old housewife once, 
on being laughingly taken to task for 
extravagance. ‘‘As mich mate as ever 
they can heyt—an’ good drink to ’t I 
give ’em at meal-time an’ theer’s allus 
a bite o’ summat an’ a loaf set yonder 
o’ th’ dresser as they con come an’ cut 
at if they’n a mind.” The quantity of 
the food set before them concerns 
these big-framed hard-working rustics 
more than its quality; though some of 
the older men are “a bit ’tickle an’ 
dainty” at times, and upset the equa- 
nimity of their “missuses” by calling 
out for apple-sauce with their pork, and 
grumbling at the scarcity of gravy 
with the Sunday beef. Not long ago 
a portly and red-faced old farmer was 
observed to lay down his knife and 
fork at a certain rent-dinner, and, after 
rolling a dissatisfied eye over the well- 
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spread table, was overheard to remark 
that this wasn’t what he called “a 
gradely do.” 

“Why not?” asked his neighbor, 
pausing with his mouth full, and cast- 
ing a slow and appreciative glance at 
the solid viands. “I dunnot see aught 
amiss. Theer’s plenty an’ more nor 
plenty, an’ th’ yiiale’s noan so ill 
neither.” This was tantamount to 
enthusiasm in a North-countryman; 
but the sense of injury was strong 
upon Farmer Frith. 

“Ye dunnot see aught amiss?’ he 
cried witheringly, ‘‘an’ theer isn’t a 
single mince-poy!” 

As it happened to be a sweltering 
July day, the absence of this particular 
dainty might not have been considered 
astonishing; but now that their atten- 
tion was drawn to it, the rest of the 
guests began to feel aggrieved. This 
was a pretty sort of do! No mince- 
pies! Healths were drunk with a 
gloomy air, and when Farmer Frith 
remarked towards the end of the 
repast that he wouldn’t say but what 
they’d known “jov’aler meetin’s,” it 
was felt that he expressed the general 
opinion. 

But to return to the village. 

A few minutes after five every table 
is surrounded. “Feyther” divests him- 
self of his coat (if he has been wearing 
one) and his boots; which precaution, 
besides suiting his own idea of com- 
fort, falls in with his wife’s notions of 
economy and cleanliness; he _ eats 
hugely and gulps down cupful after 
cupful of tea. When the inner man is 
partially restored he begins to notice 
external things. He has a grunt in 
answer to the “missus’s” sigh about 
“yon taxman as looked in again this 
arternoon,” and tells her he saw squire 
drive past, or that “owd Tommy 
Latham seems to be warsenin’;” or, if 
he has been to “town,” he will perhaps 
announce that “taters” is down again. 
By and by his rugged face will crease 
itself into a slow and good-natured 
smile, and leaning forward he will 
uplift the chin of one of the little folk 
so busily at work with tightly-clenched 
spoons, and inquire how is our Annie 
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to-day? or what mischief has our Wil- 
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lie “agate’? laughing loudly at the 
lisped response. One or more of the 
babies will be clambering on his knees 
presently, and the others will gather 
round to search his capacious pockets 
and be regaled with sweets, or 
“bracelets,” as the little girls call the 
strings of bright-colored beads he 
brings them, though the chubby wrists 
are not to be adorned by them, but the 
round sunburnt necks. Perhaps if 
‘‘feyther” is of a literary turn he will 
produce a newspaper from his pocket, 
folded into a square and greasy little 
slab. When “th’ missus” has “sided” 
the tea-things, and washed up, and fed 
the chickens, and put the children to 
bed, and got through the remainder of 
her “odd jobs,” she will sit down and 
spell out its contents for the edifica- 
tion of herself and the elder members 
of her family. Politics are not consid- 
ered entertaining, nor accounts of the 
doings of royalty; though a transient 
excitement is perceptible when it is 
mentioned that the queen is indis- 
posed, and some one will observe 
“hoo’s gettin’ into years same as th’ 
rest on us,” with a pleasurable sense of 
triumph at the discovery. A _ ship- 
wreck or a good burglary is what the 
family circle finds most exhilarating— 
unless it be, perhaps, the announce- 
ment of the birth of triplets some- 
where. Even toothless granny in the 
corner wakes up to cackle and clap 
her hands over that. 

“Eh, dear o’ me! to think on’t,” says 
th’ missus meditatively. ‘“An’ th’ 
queen sent her three pounds! Fancy 
that now! Hoo’d be pleased I doubt, 
poor soul. Eh, but however would 
hoo manage wi’ so many? Three on 
‘em! Hoo’d be very nigh druvy mad wi’ 
‘em, I reckon. All skrikin’ an’ yam- 
merin’ together, an’ two on ’em wakin’ 
up as like as not, soon’s iver hoo’d 
getten th’ third to sleep.” 

“Happen they’ll not live,” says “fey- 
ther,” after ruminating for a moment. 
“Tt’s a’most to be ’oped not,” he adds, 
casting a sudden anxious’ glance 
towards his good dame, who, as the 
other matrons say, “is nobbut a young 
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woman yet an’ hasn’t finished wi’ her 
fam’ly.” There is no knowing what 
may yet be in store for him. But 
granny presently reassures him by 
giving it as her opinion that ‘‘they 
twins an’ sich-like seldom grow up 
same’s other childer.’”’ Then, search- 
ing her memory, she begins to relate 
how she heard once as a bricklayer’s 
wife up Bootle way had three babies 
at a birth—“or were it four?’ 

“Ho, ho!” chuckles her son “‘weren’t 
it five now—or happen six! Put a two- 
three more to’t while yo’re at it.” 

“It were four,” cries grandma dog- 
gedly. “‘Theer’s no need to laugh. I 
mind it well. It were four.” Mrs. 
Clark as towd me heerd it fro’ her 
cousin as lived at Bootle—an’ hoo said 
they was all put together in a clothes- 
basket—mich same as kittens they 
looked, hoo said—an’ folks was tramp- 
lin’ in an’ out fro’ morn to neet to look 
at ’em. An’ the mother charged a 
penny a-piece, for hoo couldn’t do wi’ 
sich a many strangers comin’ in, yo’ 
known, an’ pullin’ blankets off th’ 
childer an’ handlin’ ’em. But they 
didn’t live so long I don’t think.” 

“Feyther” is struck dumb; _ but 
mother and the children are much 
interested, and granny is plied with 
questions anent this remarkable occur- 
rence for the remainder of the evening. 

But it is long past five o’clock when 
these discussions take place; the tea- 
hour is never unduly prolonged, though 
it is comfortable and restful. There is 
still much business to be got through 
before people have time to read news- 
papers. The pig is to be fed. and sticks 
for kindling have to be chopped, and 
“th’ garden is gettin’ shameful weedy,” 
the missus complains, and “they cab- 
bages mun be thinned out’—she will 
find plenty of jobs for her gaffer to do 
while she is busy within. 

In certain seasons many of the larger 
farmhouses are almost deserted at tea- 
time; the men sit down to their “bag- 
gin’” in the field. The meek horses 
stand by the hedges (swinging their 
tails and extending tentative tremu- 
lous lips toward the sweet new hay 
beneath their hoofs, or the long grass 
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on the bank beside them, or even the 
leafy thorn boughs. Ned and Jack roar 
at them occasionally between their 
lumps of bread and cheese, but they 
nevertheless contrive to snatch a 
delicious mouthful from time to time, 
and are in some manner refreshed 
when they go on again, plodding up 
the furrow, or rattling the noisy 
machine. The brown fields take on 
wondrous tints of copper and purple 
at sunset-time, the green plain is a 
very sea of gold, every upstart hair on 
Boxer’s or Smiler’s back is a-glitter 
with its own tiny aureole; the homely 
figures of the laborers are transfigured 
in the evening glow. And when Mag- 
gie or Jinny leans over the hedge with 
the breeze ruffling her hair, her rosy 
cheeks look rosier than ever, and her 
whole commonplace little personality 
is invested with glamour and poetry. 
Indeed it is perhaps in this enforced 
recognition of the magic and the glory 
of common things that lies the chief 
charm of country life. With this light, 
these free open spaces, this air—never 
languorous here in our bonny north — 
there is beauty and savor everywhere; 
even when we find no blossom in the 
hedge, are there not red-brown buds, 
or curled baby leaves, or red points of 
light making gleaming outlines to the 
thorny twigs, or, best of all, delicate 
glittering frost tracery? And when 
the hay and clover are ‘‘carried,” and 
the lime-trees are hung with seed-pods 
in knotted fringe, the damp earth has 
a sweetness of its own, and the russet 
sea of dying bracken yonder, under 
the yellowing woodland, sends forth 
waves of curious spicy fragrance pleas- 
ant to the nostrils. 

The tillers of the soil, incapable 
though they may be of giving voice to 
the impressions produced on them by 
their surroundings, are nevertheless 
strongly, if unconsciously, affected by 
them. As a laborer tells you it is “‘nice 
and dowey” when he sets to work at 
four o’clock in the morning, you see by 
his contemplative eyes that he is recall- 
ing the wonder of the dawn; he is act- 
ually feeling the cool, moist freshness, 
he sees the glory of the sun behind the 


trees. When he wanders with his lass 
beside the pleasant hedgerows. or 
through the teeming fields, do not the 
sunshine and the green leaves and the 
singing of the larks add zest to his 
courting? And when the old man 
spins yarns in the chimney-corner 
about the gallant days of his youth, 
will they not abound in details as to 
“th’ time o’ year” and the aspect of 
the country? 

All unawares indeed, these, our 
horny-handed brothers, are moulded 
by their contact with the out-door 
world; nevertheless their hopes and 
sympathies are bound up in the hopes 
and sympathies of the nature that they 
know; they belong to it in a special 
manner; this earth which they culti- 
vate is connected with every phase of 
their lives. 

The first conscious sensation of the 
peasant-babe is that of rolling on the 
sunny sod, the smell of the crushed 
herbage in his nostrils, his tiny fingers 
clutching at clover-blooms. Next, he 
proudly sallies forth to carry dinner to 
father or brother, with little head 
scarcely reaching mid-way up the 
hedge, and round eyes wandering over 
a brown wilderness till they desery an 
expectant figure leaning on spade or 
plough-handle. Later on, promoted 
to share the labors of the elders; guid- 
ing the horses up and down the long 
furrow—small heavily-shod feet sink- 
ing deep at every step, short arms ach- 
ing as the day wears on; later still, 
“delving”’—spade glittering in the sun- 
light, breeze fluttering unfastened 
shirt-sleeves and exposing muscular 
young arms, young blood leaping with 
sheer joy of life. 

In a few years comes marriage; and 
the husband and father looks to the 
soil, his providence, bountiful and 
kind, for bread for the little mouths at 
home. 

The seasons come and go, and the 
man’s back grows rounder, and his 
limbs stiffen. Nearer and nearer the 
earth stoops he, and at last she clasps 
him to her bosom. He has labored all 
his days for hire; now he shall possess 
land of his own. Early and late has he 
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toiled, hard and long; now he may 
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fold his hands and rest. O, ye vision- 
ary reformers, behold the realization 
of your dreams! behold in this lord 
absolute of six feet of soil your peasant 
proprietor! Here, even here, in this 
city of the dead, he has found Utopia! 


M. E. FRANCIs. 





From Le Monde Moderne. 
ABOUT FEASTS AND HOLIDAYS. 


We can no more imagine a people 
without holidays than a people without 
religion. 

It is with holidays that religious ob- 
servances begin, by holidays they are 
confirmed, developed, revived, and in 
holidays they end. 

Certain festivals survive long after 
they have been left behind by the evolu- 
tion of religion. Druidism is dead, but 
in more countries than one the mistle- 
toe is held sacred to the new year. 
Paganism is dead but the Carnival is 
perennial, and though buried by Ash 
Wednesday every year, it revives as 
regularly at the appointed season. 

All about us, unperceived, new feasts 
are perhaps announcing new phases of 
religious feeling destined in the future 
to a magnificent development. The reli- 
gion of patriotism, of hero-worship, of 
labor and that religion of human 
solidarity which embraces them all— 
these have yet a message to deliver. 

At present the word religion suggests 
fixed dogmas, regular and exclusive 
institutions. A ritual of pre-arranged 
and codified forms. But this, after all, 
is only the body of religion. The soul 
eludes, because it is within us. As 
individuals we tend to separate our- 
selves from others rather than to 
mingle with them. Once make an 
effort in the opposite direction, an 
effort after the things which reconcile 
and unite, and we shall begin to under- 
stand all religions, even that of the 
future, and to enjoy all festivals, even 
those of the past. 

The egotist, on a day of public re- 
joicing, stays at home. The business 
man shrugs his shoulders, and bewails 
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time lost and money ill-spent. The 
manufacturer sulkily stops the ma- 
chinery whose slave he is, hating that 
men should be idle when times are good. 
The professional pleasure-seeker al- 
ways prefers private fétes. The gaiety 
of the masses annoys him. He thinks it 
lacks reserve; and the moralist, though 
for very different reasons, is of the same 
mind. Seamstresses, dressmakers, cab- 
men, musicians, and all manner of 
traffickers in the open air rejoice in 
public festivals and loudly proclaim the 
fact. They would like one every day,— 
which would be a little too much. But 
happy in any case is the man who is 
able to get out of his rut, stand clear of 
his daily occupations and his official 
opinions, and say his homo sum and the 
rest of it, in all sincerity of heart! 

The foremost of the established reli- 
gions, however strong in the traditions 
of its own past, has always shown a re- 
markable power of assimilation in the 
matter of feasts. Saint Gregory the 
Great, advised his missionaries in Ger- 
many and Britain to adopt the holy 
days and places of the barbarians, and 
accommodate them to Christian prac- 
tice. Christmas is not merely the feast 
of the nativity of Christ. The time of 
its celebration and the popular usages 
which attend it prove it to have been 
also an astronomical festival common 
to both Celts and Germans. The yule- 
log symbolizes the return of the sun 
after the winter solstice. The Christ- 
mas-tree, and the ivy used in decorating 
the house have a similar significance. 
The feasts and junketings of the season 
were once sacrifices to Freyr—the Sun 
who fructifies the Earth. In the month 
when the sun scorches, came the 
Feast of Fagots—afterwards trans- 
formed into the Feast of St. John the 
Baptist. The solstitial character of this 
feast persisted for a long time, in spite 
of Episcopal ordinances and Parlia- 
mentary injunctions. As late as the 
11th of April, 1785, the Parliament of 
Paris forbade the curé of Saintines in 
Valois to celebrate matins on St. John’s 
day earlier than four o’clock in the 
morning, and the people of the parish to 
remain in the church later than nine 
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o’clock on the vigil, or to come back 
before four in the day, “on pain of a 
fine of fifty livres each to the beadle, the 
church wardens and all other offend- 
ers.” But whether. proscribed or 
adopted, the usages of this feast all bear 
marks of their origin. 

There is no need, however, to go 
stumbling in the dark among antique 
mythologies. Glance at the history of the 
French monarchy. It was always the 
king’s birthday which was the great na- 
tional féte. The date was fixed by the 
monarch’s baptismal name. Now, five 
out of twelve of the sovereigns of the 
second dynasty were Louis, and of the 
third, thirteen out of thirty-three not 
counting Louis-Philippe, who consid- 
ered St. Philippe his patron, and not St. 
Louis. The name of Louis is, however, 
only another form of Clovis, the name 
of our first Catholic sovereign. The 
canonization of Louis IX. by Boniface 
VIII. transformed our principal civic 
festival—August 26th, into a feast of the 
ehureh. It is still brilliantly cele- 
brated by the town of Cette—a creation 
of Louis XIV.—as the day of its patron 
saint. Under the old régime in Paris, 
the Carmelites always went in proces- 
sion to the Tuileries on that day, invit- 
ing the mayor and aldermen, and in 
fact, the whole town to join them. 
They presented each of these gentlemen 
with a bunch of flowers and a piece of 
“pain bénit,” and in crossing from the 
Place Maubert to the Tuileries, they 
always halted at the Rue de la 
Feerronerie—on the spot where Henry 
IV. fell, to sing a De profundis. St. 
Louis’ day was the only one when the 
Tutieries gardens were open to ill- 
dressed folk; and it was the same with 
the Luxembourg, the King’s Garden 
(Jardin des Plantes), and the Place 
Royale. A certain royal censor named 
Jéze, who wrote a book about Paris in 
1760, felt it his duty to apologize for this 
act of condescension on the king’s part, 
which was not approved by “nice peo- 
ple.” “It is but just,” he wrote, “that 


the house of the common father of all 
Frenchmen, should be open on his birth- 
day to the entire populace.” The “com- 
mon father” had, however, withdrawn 
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to Versailles before this time, and it 
was only his gardens, not his house, 
which were thrown open. 

Montesquieu is rather sarcastic on the 
subject of holidays. He regards them 
strictly from their legal obligatory and 
utilitarian point of view. “When a 
religion,” he says, “ordains the cessa- 
tion of labor, it is the needs of mankind 
that ought to be considered rather than 
the greatness of the being to be 
honored.” He then quotes Xenophon, 
who complains of the excessive number 
of holidays at Athens as a great hin- 
drance to business. Xenophon, how- 
ever, was an aristocrat, besides being 
an economist. “Protestant and Catho- 
lie countries,” Montesquieu goes on to 
say, “are so situated that more labor 
has to be performed in the former than 
in the latter. Hence the suppression of 
holidays becomes a matter of conven- 
ience in Protestant lands.” This is true 
no doubt, but there are other and 
stronger reasons for the difference. A 
man cannot renounce an established 
religion without changing the whole 
tenor of his life. If he can be made to 
do this, he is converted. If he clings to 
his old habits, nothing is accomplished. 
The Lutherans, however, retained a 
good many more holidays than the Cal- 
vinists, and even instituted some new 
ones,—as the “Feast of the Reforma- 
tion.” Climate also is an important 
factor. ” 

As to the suspension of industry. 
Montesquieu was not the only moralist 
who complained of the abuse of the cus- 
tom. Witness the plaint of the cobbler 
in one of the most charming fables of 
La Fontaine:— 


... Le mal est que toujours 

(Et sans cela les gains seraient assez hon- 
nétes) 

Le mal est que, dans l’an, s’entremélent 
des jours 

Quw’il faut chémer. 

fétes. 

L’une fait tort 4 l’autre, et Monsieur le 
Curé 

De quelque nouvean saint charge toujours 

* son prone. 


On nous ruine en 





This fable was written in 1679, and it 
is historic. Twelve years before, 
Louis XIV. by the advice of Colbert, 
had caused Harlay de Champvallon, 
the valiant Archbishop of Paris, to sup- 
press no less than seventeen holidays. 
The Parliament of Paris, so docile for 
the most part, after the end of the 
Fronde, protested against this suppres- 
sion and Sauval tells us how commis- 
sioners were to be seen tramping the 
streets, “half of them opening doors by 
order of the archbishop, and the other 
half closing them, by order of the Par- 
liament.” Parliament actually suc- 
ceeded in recapturing four of the 
condemned festivals, but only so far as 
regarded their own attendance at the 
palace. But Pope Clement IX., who 
had not been consulted, remarked 
shortly afterward to the Abbé le Tellier 
that he should be obliged to rescind the 
order of the bishops unless they pre- 
ferred to undo their own work.” If we 
may believe the good cobbler this was 
exactly what was insensibly accom- 
plished. Even if the suppression had 
been maintained the laborer would still 
have had seventy-nine “off days” in the 
year, including Sundays, but not in- 
cluding Easter-Monday, the Monday 
after Pentecost, and other Mondays 
equally uncanonical. The festival of 
Saint Bartholemew, one of those which 
were suppressed, and a truly accursed 
anniversary if ever there was one, was 
certainly among the holidays restored 
in the seventeenth century. 

In our own day, the “off-work” ques- 
tion has assumed an entirely new 
aspect. In most industries and trades, 
no-work is merely the reverse of over- 
work. The year is no longer “studded” 
with appointed days of rest, whereof 
the workman, whoever he may be, is 
apprised by the calendar. Instead 
there are prolonged “dead seasons” re- 
curring every year, and always tending 
to depress, demoralize and ruin him. 
They vary, however, according to the 
nature of the business, and the general 
activity of trade. It would be super- 
fluous to enumerate the reasons why 
those who control great industries can- 
not now revert to a system of regularly 
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distributed holidays. Such vacations 
have become the student’s exclusive 
privilege. - What might not be the gain 
to the modern workman, in health, in 
courage, and even in money, if his sea- 
sons of rest only could be determined 
and assigned in advance from January 
to December. Regular vacations, my 
good cobbler, are the pledge of steady 
work, and your gains might have been 
less “honnétes” if you had worked 
Sundays and feast-days, for your fel- 
low-cobblers would have done the 
same, and you would have had to turn 
night into day. And since there would 
have been no more feet to be shod than 
before, you would not have had to lower 
your price again and again, and get less 
for a job the harder you toiled. You 
would have had to stop singing alto- 
gether, and your only resource against 
the injustice of things would have been 
to accuse the avarice and hard-hearted- 
ness of man. Who knows whether you 
would not even have come, through 
spite and fatigue, to bungle your own 
work—feeling sure that your customers 
could not better themselves—and thus 
have lost that consciousness of duty 
accomplished and a job well done which 
once enlivened your shop, and dis- 
turbed nobody’s rest but that of the 
capitalist. 

It is impossible, however, when all is 
said, and even in a highly centralized 
country like France, essentially to 
modify, by means of legal holidays, the 
temper of the people. Real festivals 
are born of public spirit, they are pow- 
erless to create it. There will always 
be cockneys in plenty to attend patriotic 
or sentimental parades. But, as Merlin 
de Thionville once said with remark- 
able good sense, we have been too much 
in the habit of confounding the national 
féte with the national show. At the 
latter people merely listen and gaze. 
In the former they take an active part. 
In the one they expect to be diverted; 
in the other they divert themselves. 
The spirit which enables them to do 
this, however, is not to be infused by 
any mysterious virtue of the calendar. 
When Napoleon I. decreed a festival to 
celebrate the sanguinary victory of 
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Eylau, Tallyrand went the rounds of 
the tearful countries saying: ‘Come, 
come. ladies and gentlemen!” The em- 
peror is quite in earnest! He intends 
you to be amused! But forty years 
later from his seat in the Constituant 
Assembly the Abbé Lamennais let fall 
this aphorism: “Holidays are not made, 
they make themselves.” The lesson, 
whether given in jest on in earnest, is 
one to be remembered. 
Translated for THE LIVING AGE, 





From The Fortnightly Review. 

PHILIP If. IN HIS DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 

It was the misfortune of Philip II. 
that he was forced by the circum- 
stance of his birth into a position for 
which his character and abilities ren- 
dered him entirely unfit. He suc- 
ceeded to the leadership of a cause 
which could only be made successful 
by boldness, personal sympathy, celer- 
ity of resolve, rapidity of action, and 
agile adaptability; by such a character, 
indeed, as enabled Henry IV. to weld 
France once more into a homogeneous 
Catholic nation. Philip’s own nature 
was the very reverse of this. It has 
fallen mainly into the hands of ene- 
mies to write his history, and for 
three centuries the mists of hatred and 
bitterness raised in his lifetime have 
not been entirely dissipated. But the 
facts, after all, are simple. Here was 
a timid, distrustful, narrow-minded 
man, absolutely without imagination, 
a man who would have made an excel- 
lent minor official, forced to champion 
the maintenance of what was consid- 
ered the very basis of society. It is 
easy for us, seeing as we do, how 
groundless were the fears entertained 
of the threatened changes, to condemn 
the severity employed in the attempt 
to withstand them; but we must not 
forget that the claims advanced by 
civil and religious reformers were then 
looked upon much as we regard the 
most extreme of the subversive doc- 
trines which threaten our present 
social system. There is no doubt that 
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Philip, according to his own dim 
lights, thought that he was best serving 
God and humanity in trampling down 
without mercy those whom he consid- 
ered the enemies of religion and soci- 
ety. A man with some imagination 
would have sickened of the horrors the 
process entailed, a man of wider views 
and sympathies and less tenacity 
might have found some diplomatic 
way of securing the success of his 
cause, but Philip was outwitted and 
outmanceuvred at every point but one 
by his more nimble opponents; and the 
allied causes of Catholic domination, 
of personal despotism, and of Spanish 
empire, were lost in a_great measure 
through the character of the mao 
whom his ill-fate chose to lead them. 

I have said that Philip succeeded in 
one particular; and here his success 
was so complete as to have continued 
to the present day. The hellish cruel- 
ties of the Inquisition, the fires, and 
racks and torture, claimed their tens 
of thousands of victims; but they 
saved Spain from the religious dissen- 
sions which desolated other countries, 
and the fact remains that, dreadful as 
appears to us the tyranny exercised by 
Philip, cold and unsympathetic as his 
personality seems to have been, he was 
beloved and revered by his Spanish 
subjects as few of their monarchs have 
been before or since. 

The struggle between the old and 
new orders of thought in which Philip 
was engaged was a war to the knife; 
and the antagonists on both sides did 
not scruple to use any weapon, fair 
or unfair, that came to their hands. 
Political methods and religious dogma 
were not alone the objects of attack. 
The personal characters of the princi- 
pal parties in the struggle were black- 
ened without pity or remorse. No 
moral crime was bad enough to be 
excluded from the charges brought by 
Catholics against Elizabeth and 
Orange. Half the calumnies even yet 
lingering over the name of the great 
queen, owe their origin to the industri- 
ous imagination of Father Parsons, 
and the crowd of English and Scotch 
Catholic refugees who were main- 
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tained by Philip on the Continent. 
Light and frivolous, questionably 


moral, indeed, as some of her proceed- 
ings were, she was certainly not the 
brazen Theodora, hated and loathed 
by her own people as she was repre- 
sented by the Catholic scribes of her 
time; nor was Orange the impious vo- 
luptuary which Philip’s ban of 1580 
made him out to be. But if Philip 
eould maintain his Father Parsons, 
Elizabeth could entertain her Antonio 
Perez, and the attacks on Philip’s per- 
sonal character, were as cruel, and 
probably less warrantable, than those 
upon Elizabeth. Nothing is further 
from my thoughts at present than to 
attempt an apology for the methods or 
objects of the Spanish king, but it may 
render us somewhat less arrogant and 
dogmatic in our judgment of him, if 
we find that in his domestic relations 
he was not altogether the unnatural 
and repulsive fiend which it has been 
the fashion to regard him, if we can 
prove by the evidence now forthcom- 
ing that instead of being the murderer 
of his wife and his first-born, he was a 
good husband, a tender father, an 
affectionate brother, and a patient, 
kindly master. It would doubtless be 
too much to claim that he was beyond 
reproach in respect of his marital fidel- 
ity; Wut at least it is the fact that he 
carefully avoided open scandal in the 
matter, such as that given by his great 
father and the contemporary kings of 
France. William the Silent, in his 
“Apology” or answer to Philip’s ban, 
carefully raked up every scandalous 
story that was told about him, and 
alleges that before he married the 
Princess of Portugal, mother of Don 
Carlos, ‘the had been wedded to Doila 
Isabel Osorio, by whom he had two 
or three children.” Now Philip was 
married to his first wife when he was 
only sixteen and a half years old; he 
had been kept in close tutelage by the 
emperor, and certainly no churchman 
would have dared to perform the cere- 
mony of marriage between the heir- 
apparent and a private lady at any 
such age as that. It is extremely prob- 
able that after the untimely death of 
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his' first wife, when he was only eigh- 
teen, and during his nine years’ widow- 
hood, the connection with Dofia Isabel 
Osorio was commenced and continued, 
but none but the most censorious would 
venture to blame him on that account. 
Orange’s second charge was that he 
had lived with, and had a daughter by, 
Dofia Eufrasia de Guzman, whom he 
had married to the Prince of Ascoli 
to hide his fault, and this is doubtless 
true. It is probable, indeed, as Sor- 
zano, the Venetian ambassador in 
Madrid, says, that Philip gave the 
Prince of Ascoli an office in the palace, 
in order to retain the lady near him, 
after his marriage with Elizabeth de 
Valois in 1560; but the arrangement 
could not have lasted long, as in 1564 
Saint Sulpice, the French ambassador, 
writes home, saying that Ruy Gomez 
had assured him that the relations had 
then ceased, and that the lady had 
gone away from the palace; “ so that 
everything was now going on as well 
as could possibly be wished.” 

The romantic story of the king’s 
relations with the Princess of Eboli, 
Ruy Gomez’s wife, invented by the 
false scoundrel Antonio Perez in exile, 
to make his own contemptible person- 
ality more interesting, has been con- 
clusively disproved by Sefior Gaspar 
Muro, and may henceforward be 
regarded as a_ discredited fiction. 
These being the worst charges in this 
respect that the malice of his deadly 
enemies could bring against Philip, it 
will be conceded that not much need be 
said in his defence, considering the 
morals of the time and the example of 
contemporary princes against whom 
no word is raised. 

Let us now consider him in his legit- 
imate relations. There must, for all 
his coldness, have been something very 
lovable in the man whose three purely 
diplomatic marriages after his matur 
ity resulted in the fervent affection for 
him of his respective wives. Each of 
these unions was effected under cir- 
cumstances which would seem to fore- 
bode repulsion rather than attachment; 
the first having been a duty-marriage, 
undertaken at the orders of his father 
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with an ill-favored bride many years 
older than himself, whom he had never 
seen, and whose subjects were bitter]: 
opposed to the match; the second being 
in fulfilment of a treaty of peace in 
which his new wife had first been 
affianced to his son; and his third bride 
being his own niece, a mere girl, who 
had for years been regarded as the 
future wife of his son Carlos. When 
Philip was apprised by his father that 
he had arranged for him to marry 
Mary Tudor, he replied in a letter truly 
filial in its tone. If, he said, his 
Majesty was determined not to marry 
the queen himself, which would be 
best; and wished him, Philip, to do so, 
“Your Majesty knows that I being so 
obedient a son have no other will than 
yours, especially in a matter of such 
importance as this. I therefore leave 
it to your Majesty to act as you may 
deem best.” He not only without a 
murmur did as his father wished, but 
as gaily and pleasantly as might be, 
sought to gain the affection of his 
elderly bride and his new subjects. 
Froude, following French and Vene- 
tian authorities, both bitterly opposed 
to the match, has presented Philip dur- 
ing his stay in England as gloomy, 
sulky and repellent. The very oppo- 
site was really the case. His position 
was an extremely difficult one. Marks 
of jealousy and hatred met him on 
every side; the proud Spanish nobles 
who attended him were openly insulted 
and maltreated whenever they ap- 
peared in public, the queen’s govern- 
ment from the first gave him to under- 
stand that he would not be allowed 
to interfere in English affairs; it must 
have been evident to him, as it cer- 
tainly was to his Spanish courtiers, 
that he had sacrificed himself in vain. 
and that the stubborn Anglo-Saxon 
was no more likely to be ruled from 
Spain after the queen’s marriage, than 
he was before it. And yet with all 
this, Philip’s gentle courtesy and gra- 
ciousness not only completely enam- 
oured the queen of him, but before he 
left England actually won the hearts 
of the jealous English courtiers. It 
is true that Renard had impressed 


upon him the necessity for the Span- 
iards to adopt the English manners 
and comport themselves with becom- 
ing modesty; “and I am confident,” he 
says, “that your Highness will caress 
them (i.e, the English) with your 
accustomed kindness.” Philip  cer- 
tainly bettered his instruction, for he 
was graciousness itself, from the first 
moment he set foot on English land at 
Southampton. Cabrera says of him, 
“Some of the English were inclined to 
be sulky, but the king won them over 
with his prudence and affability, and 
with gifts and favors accompanied by 
his family courtesy.” An Italian eye- 
witness specially speaks of the prince’s 
“gentilezza di parlare;’’ and Sorzano, 
the Venetian ambassador in Madrid, 
afterwards assured the doge, ‘That 
the gentle courtesy he adopted in En- 
gland was continued after his return 
to Spain, and that while maintaining 
his natural gravity and dignity, his 
kindness and graciousness to all per- 
sons were remarkable.” 

Michaeli, the Venetian ambassador 
in England, who had sided so strongly 
with Noailles in his opposition to the 
match, is also very emphatic in his 
testimony to Philip’s graciousness 
whilst in England, and says that his 
conduct towards his wife was enoug] 
to make any woman love him; “For 
in good truth, no one else in the world 
could have been a better or a more lov- 
ing husband.” This, be it remembered, 
is the testimony of one of Philip’s 
opponents. When the first bloom of 
the honeymoon was fading, and the 
royal couple were at Richmond (19th 
August, 1554), one of Philip’s courtiers 
writes, ‘‘Their Majesties are the hap- 
piest couple in the world, and are more 
in love with each other than I can say 
here. He never leaves her, and on the 
road is always by her side, lifting her 
into the saddle and helping her to dis- 
mount. He dines with her in public, 
and they go to mass together on feast 
days.” London was in a perfect frenzy 
of panic, and the few Spanish courtiers 
still remaining with the king were 
undisguised in their disappointment at 
the match; but Philip never lost his 
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patient graciousness, and in despite of 
the public fears of the Spaniards, 
became personally not unpopular dur- 
ing his stay. When at length it became 
evident that no issue would result from 
the marriage, and that Renard’s plan 
had failed, Philip was forced to leave 
his queen and attend to the interests 
of his own world-wide empire, but he 
did so with all kindness and gentle- 
ness; and her fervent love for him 
whilst her life lasted, proves at least 
that he was a good husband to her. 

Philip’s next marriage would seem 
to have promised even less felicity 
than his former one. His bride was 
not much over fourteen years of age 
whilst he was thirty-three; she was 
being handed over like a chattel to the 
man who had been at mortal feud with 
her family and country for years. The 
gay and brilliant court of her brother 
and mother was very dear to the beau- 
ti.ul young French girl; and she knew 
full well that the splendid squalor and 
rigid etiquette of her husband’s life 
boded but ill for her future happiness. 
So great was the distrust and dislike 
between France and Spain at the 
time, that the most elaborate precau- 
tions had to be taken to prevent sur- 
prise or treachery on the part of the 
courtiers of the respective countries 
who met on the frontier, and the young 
queen was kept waiting for days at 
Ronecesvalles in the snow whilst 
Anthony de Bourbon was bickering 
with the Spaniards as to who should 
cross the frontier first. 

Philip himself seems to have antici- 
pated no happiness from the marriage 
and advanced no further than Gua- 
dalajara to meet his bride. All that 
national distrust, glacial etiquette, and 
gloomy pomp could do to damp the 
spirits of bride and bridegroom was 
done, and the poor child Elizabeth was 
frightened nearly to death as the 
meeting with her future husband 


approached. The story of the romanc- 
ers, that she had already seen and 
fallen in love with her husband’s son, 
Don Carlos, for whom she was first 
destined, may be dismissed. He was 
a lame, sickly, big-headed boy of four- 
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teen, yellow with constant fever and 
ague; and although it is true that he 
subsequently became deeply attached 
to his step-mother, and her influence 
over him, even in his maddest 
moments, was supreme, it is almost 
certain that her feelings towards him 
were always those which were war- 
ranted by their position towards each 
other. However that may be, Eliza- 
beth’s first interview with Philip was 
anything but propitious. As_ she 
approached the king she was so fright- 
ened that she could only stare dumbly 
at his grave face without making a 
sign. He looked older than his years, 
and being conscious of the fact, doubt- 
less read her thoughts aright. “What 
are you looking at?’ was his first 
greeting to his bride. “Are you look- 
ing to see whether my hair is white?’ 
But Philip’s habitual gentleness soon 
came back, and he and Elizabeth de 
Valois made an excellent couple. This 
perhaps may have been to some extent 
owing to the tact, ability, and beauty 
that made this daughter of Catharine 
de Medici the most popular queen-con- 
sort that Spain ever had, but it must 
have been greatly aided by Philip’s 
constant solicitude and kindness. In 
the midst of the marriage festivities 
the bride fell ill of small-pox, and the 
husband’s tender care for her was 
redoubled. “The king,” we are told, 
“prolonged his visits and multiplied 
his attentions to the young queen. His 
persuasions and his tenderness pre- 
vailed upon her to be bled, for which 
she had an extreme repugnance.” 
Through her convalescence and after- 
wards Philip was ceaseless in his 
attentions. ‘‘He never left her dur- 
ing his hours of leisure, except when 
absolutely necessary, and in every 
way showed his tenderness for her;’ 
and one of her ladies, writing some 
time afterwards to Catharine de Me- 
dici, assures the queen-mother,who was 
apparently most anxious about her 
daughter’s health and conduct, that 
“Elle dort toutes les nuits avee le roi 
son mari, qui n’y faut jamais saus 
grande occasion.” Her cousin, the 
Countess of Clermont, also writes to 
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the queen-mother in a similar strain 
during the course of the queen’s ill- 
ness. “The king,” she says, “comes 
to see her every day, and stays longer 
with her than usual. I can assure you 
that when she is well his countenance 
shows his pleasure, and his sadness 
when she is ill proves the love he bears 
her.” The same lady writes later: 
“The king is so unceasing in his atten- 
tions that he sends at all hours to 
learn how she is, and though he has 
been advised not to come himself, he 
continues to do so every day. This 
agrees with what an old woman here 
called the ‘Beata,’ told him; that he 
was the happiest man in the world to 
have sucha wife, and that he must love 
her and never be angry with her, or 
God would punish him sorely.” The 
queen herself, in her constant private 
letters to her mother, written during 
the whole course of her married life, 
never fails to praise the devotion and 
attachment of her husband to her. It 
is unnecessary to multiply instances 
of this; one of many will suffice: “I 
can assure you, madam,” she says, 
“that if it were not for the good com- 
pany I am in here, and the happiness 
I experience in seeing my husband 
every day, I should find this place the 
most tiresome in the world; but I have 
so good a husband, and I am so happy, 
that even if the place were a hundred 
times as tiresome as it is, I should not 
be vexed at it” Through all the 
intrigue and jealousy that surrounded 
them, through the political and family 
dissensions that kept Catharine de 
Medici and her: son-in-law at armed 
truce, through Philip’s private sorrow 
and public disasters, his loving devo- 
tion to his young wife never failed; 
and when, after a too short married 
life, she was sacrificed to medical 
unskilfulness, the grief of her husband 
was an echo of that which reigned all 
over Spain. 

M. Fourquevault, the French ambas- 
sador in Spain who sent the queen’s 
last sad words to her mother, relates 
the details of the deathbed scene, and 
describes Philip’s farewell of his wife; 
“enough,” he says, “to break the heart 
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of so good a husband as the king was 
to her.” When all was over “Philip 
retired,” says Fourquevault, “in great 
anguish and sorrow and shut himself 
up in the monastery of St. Geronimo.” 
Madrid, a very hot-bed of romantic 
gossip, had known all about the attach- 
ment of the unhappy Carlos for his 
young step-mother; and when the mad- 
ness and death of the prince had set 
the tongues of Liars-walk wagging, 
Elizabeth’s name and that of her step- 
son were coupled, as usual. Brantome 
hints that both Carlos and Elizabeth 
were done to death by Philip’s orders, 
and Antonio Perez in his “Memorias,” 
written expressly to injure the king 
and please his enemies, formulates the 
charge nearly thirty years afterwards. 
Brantome’s thoughtless tattle, and 
Perez’s venomous lies have been dis- 
proved without doubt in our own 
times. The letters of the French 
ambassador, Fourquevault, show 
clearly that Elizabeth’s death was a 
natural one. Philip, moreover, had 
every reason for wishing his wife to 
live. They were deeply attached to 
each other; his son Carlos had just 
died and he had no male heir to succeed 
him, although Elizabeth had borne him 
two daughters. She would certainly 
have had more children if she had 
lived, and there was no reason what- 
ever for him to desire her disappear- 
ance. Llorente himself, an avowed 
enemy of Philip, in his “History of the 
Inquisition,” confidently asserts that 
“the queen died a natural death, and 
not by poison, and that she never gave 
the king any cause for jealousy.” M. 
Gachard, in his “Don Carlos et Philippe 
II.,” has similarly destroyed the fabric 
of infamy raised by enemies and 
romancers, with regard to Philip’s 
treatment of his wretched son. The 
fact is now understood that the latter 
was a dangerous homicidal maniac, 
ready for any mischief, and that it was 
simply a measure of necessary precau- 
tion to isolate him; and at the same 
time get him out of the way of the 
political intriguers who were taking 
advantage of his insanity. His death 
was the result of maniacal eccentrici- 
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ties of diet and hygiene. His lunacy 
and death, followed so soon by the 
death of the queen, was a terrible blow 
to Philip. His two little daughters by 
Elizabeth, Isabella Clara Eugenia and 
Catharine Michaela, growing up as 
beautiful as their mother, and, the 
elder especially, inexpressibly dear to 
him for the rest of his life, were nev- 
ertheless unfit successors to the 
extended empire which could only be 
held by the sword. Philip at the age of 
forty-two was therefore again obliged 
to seek a bride for reasons of State. 
His niece, Ana of Austria, daughter of 
his sister Maria, and his cousin the 
Emperor Maximilian, had been in- 
tended for Carlos, but once more the 
father stepped into the dead son’s 
shoes and married his niece. She was 
a gentle, comfortable, prolific crea- 
ture, possessing all the homely virtues, 
and bore him many children, all of 
whom died but one, but she must have 
loved her husband very dearly, for 
the chroniclers of her time relate, and 
no doubt she herself thought, that she 
sacrificed her own life for his. Philip 
was proceeding slowly on his way to 
conquer Portugal, in the autumn of 
1580, when at Badajoz on the frontier 
the mysterious disease we now call 
“influenza” suddenly appeared. The 
king was stricken down and was like 
to die, when the queen, in prayer for 
him night and day, besought heaven 
to take her life instead of that of her 
husband. She at once sickened with 
the disease and died, whilst Philip 
rapidly recovered. He had never been 
a gay personage, but from the hour his 
fourth wife died he grew more and 
more moody. He had started on his 
trip to Portugal with his yellow beard 
hardly touched with grey; Cardinal de 
Granvelle wrote to Margaret of Parma 
on his return that it had in the interval 
turned snow-white; and in the remark- 
able series of letters to his daughters 
to which I shall presently refer, Philip 
more than once bitterly alludes to his 
grief. 

Nearly a year after his wife’s death 
at Badajoz he mentions in one of his 
chatty letters to his children, how 
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oppressive the heat was in Lisbon at 
the time (14th August, 1581), but, he 
Says, not nearly as hot as at Badajoz. 
And then, as if overwhelmed with the 
recollection of his loss there, he adds, 
“But I do not want to recall to my 


mind that unhappy place.’ On the 
second anniversary of the queen’s 
death he again writes to his children 
(25th October, 1582) a long letter full of 
kindly playfulness, sending them 
plenty of toys and curious trifles, and 
discussing little home topics interesting 
to them; and after closing the letter by 
saying that he is very weary and the 
hour is late, he dashed off a postscript, 
evidently wrung from the heart: “I 
shall never forget this night, if I live 
for a thousand years.” No more than 
that, but it is enough to show how 
poignant was still the sense of his loss. 
When Queen Ana died only three of 
her children were  surviving—Don 
Diego, Prince of Asturias, heir to the 
crown, aged five years; Philip, who 
subsequently succeeded, aged two and 
a half; and an infant daughter named 
Maria. The eldest daughter of Eliza- 
beth de Valois, Isabella Clara Eugenia, 
aged fifteen, and her younger sister 
Catharine, aged about thirteen, com- 
pleted Philip’s family. The children 
were left behind at Madrid under the 
governorship of Count de Barajas and 
Countess de Paredes; and however 
busy and anxious the king might be, 
he never failed to send by every cou- 
rier pleasant, fatherly, kindly letters to 
his two eldest daughters. These let- 
ters, which show Philip in an entirely 
new light, were religiously preserved 
by the younger princess, who took 
them with her to her new home when 
she married the Duke of Savoy a few 
years afterwards. They were found 
in the State archives of Turin by M. 
Gachard and published in Spanish with 
a French translation in Paris in 1884. 
It is not too much to say that the peru- 
sal of these tender, affectionate letters, 
side by side with the king’s numerous 
State despatches on all subjects, of 
concurrent dates, inspires a feeling of 
absolute wonder at the patient labori- 
ousness which enabled him to attend 
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personally to so much detailed busi- 
ness, and then, weary as he was, to 
write far into the night about his 
anxiety at the ailments of his chil- 
dren, teething and the like; about their 
little gardens, their studies, their play- 
things, and his yearning to get back 
home to them. From all sides of his 
vast dominions came trouble to him. 
Rival pretenders were disputing inch 
by inch his claim to Portugal, and it 
was a duel to the death now between 
him and his late subjects, the stub- 
born Dutchmen. Alencon was being 
backed up in Flanders by his mother, 
Catharine de Medici and Elizabeth of 
England. Spanish colonies were being 
sacked and Spanish commerce swept 
from the seas by Drake and the Prot- 
estant privateers, and from all quar- 
ters came the cry for money, money, 
and more money, from Philip’s plun- 
dered and empty treasury. And yet, 
in face of all, this gloomy, unhappy 
man is ever ready to jest with his chil- 
dren, sometimes even at his own 
expense; as when (4th June, 1582) his 
daughters seem to have twitted him 
with having told them twice about a 
certain “tribune” looking into the 
chapel from which his sister, the 
empress, heard mass, and on reading 
over his letter he finds he has described 
the said tribune for the third time. 
“There,” he says, “now I have gone 
and told you all about it again, so you 
may see how my head whirls with all 
the things I have to cram into it, but 
still I am well, which is a great deal;” 
or again, when in answer to the great 
news that the baby-girl Maria, aged 
two, had cut an eye-tooth, he says it 
is very early for that, but doubtless 
it is to make up for two of his own 
which are ready to fall out; “and I 
doubt not they will be lacking when I 
get home, but if nothing worse happen 
to me I can put up with it.” 

The first letter of the series preserved 
at Turin is dated 3rd April, 1581, at 
Thomar, where the first Portuguese 
Cortes was to be held, and the oath of 
allegiance taken to Philip. He tells his 
children how the people are already 
flocking into the town, and says, “You 
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will have learnt how they want to 
make me dress up in brocade, very 
much against my will, but they say it 
is the custom here.” And then, a few 
weeks later, comes a full account of 
the sumptuous ceremonial, which, he 
says, he wishes his children could have 
seen as his nephew (the Cardinal Arch- 
duke Albert) did from a window. “I 
have conferred the Golden Fleece on 
the Duke of Braganza,” he says, “and 
we both went to mass together with 
our collars (of the order) on, but mine 
looked very bad over my mourning, 
and he was much smarter than I; 
although it is said that the day of the 
ceremony was the first time he had 
worn shoes, though every one wears 
them here now but I.” In the midst 
of his business he finds time to enclose 
for his daughters a new seal, the first 
that had been cut with the arms of 
Portugal, henceforward his, and is 
curious to see how it will come out 
in wax. It is interesting, by the way, 
to note that sealing-wax is regarded 
somewhat in the light of an experi- 
mental curiosity, and only comes 
apparently in the form of a present 
from the “Indies.” On one occasion 
the king sends a small piece of white 
sealing-wax to his girls, as quite a 
rarity, and tells them to try how it 
looks with a seal, although he thinks 
the effect will be cold. 

In another letter the king, who had 
then been absent for nearly eighteen 
months, asks whether the children 
have grown much, how little Diego is 
getting on with his letters, and 
whether baby Maria’s teeth arecoming. 
He gives directions to his eldest daugh- 
ter to send him the exact measure- 
ments in ribbon of all the children, and 
to promise Diego a pretty Indian desk 
if he will learn to read nicely. He 
agrees that Diego will look pretty in 
his short coats, discusses how the gar- 
dens at Aranjuez want rain, the prog- 
ress of little Philip, the exact age of 
them all, and the dozen other little 
home topics such as interest a fond 
father absent from his family. 

But the most extraordinary feature 
in these letters is Philip’s references 
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to his retainers. .Porrefio and other 
contemporary historians have much to 
say of Philip’s patience and forbear- 
ance with his servants; how, on one 
occasion, on retiring to rest very 
weary, he found his bed unmade and 
his room in confusion; whereupon, 
without uttering a word of reproach, 
he patiently waited whilst the neglect- 
ful servants did their forgotten duty; 
and how, on another occasion, he had 
sat up half through the night writing 
a despatch, over which, when it was 
finished, a sleepy attendant poured the 
ink instead of the sand, withouta hasty 
word from the king. But English 
readers, at all events, have conjured up 
such a harsh, repellent Philip, that it 
is hard to reaiize that those who sur- 
rounded him were not in the least 
afraid of him; although Cabrera said 
of him that “his dagger and his smile 
went close together.” He appears to 
have been accompanied on his Portu- 
guese journey by an old woman called 
Madalena, probably one of those ill- 
looking dwarfs who were generally 
attached to Spanish royalty; and this 
woman was the standing joke between 
the king and his daughters. There is 
hardly a letter in which she is not 
mentioned. She is presented to us as 
a cross, quarrelsome old woman, much 
overfond of wine, of whose anger the 
king was, or pretended to be, very 
much afraid. In the letter I am now 
quoting (1st May, 1581), he says that 
Madalena misses most the strawber- 
ries of Aranjuez, “but my greatest 
wish is to hear the song of the nightin- 
gales, although a few sometimes are 
heard from my window here.” In 
another letter, written in the following 
spring (April, 1582), he again refers to 
this. “I was delighted,” he says, ‘‘with 
your letters from Aranjuez. What I 
have missed more than anything else 
is the song of the nightingales, which 
I do not hear now, as I am here (i.e., in 
Lisbon) far away from the country. I 
don’t know whether I shall hear any 
of them on the road, for I am going 
across the river to-morrow to sleep at 
Barreiro,” ete., ete. The reason for 


this journey to Almerin was to meet 


his sister, the Empress Maria, whom 
he had not seen for twenty-six years, 
and for whom, all through these let- 
ters, he expresses the most devoted 
attachment. In the same letter of 
April, 1582, he answers, in a playful 
strain, the youthful boasts of his 
daughters about their hunting prow- 
ess, in a way which shows how care; 
fully he reads the children’s letters. 
“Ol!” he says, “you must be grand 
crossbow-women, both of you, to kill 
so many bucks and rabbits as you say. 
But you, the elder, say that your 
brother (hermano) had become quite 
famous at it. I think you must mean 
your sister (hermana), and must have 
put an o for an a. You left out an- 
other word as well, so I think you 
must have written your letter hur- 
riedly.” 

One is struck by the constant recur- 
rence of tertian and quartan fevers, 
from which the children, and, indeed, 
every one else, seemed to suffer. The 
anxiety of the father about the health 
of the youngsters during these con- 
tinual attacks shows how deeply at- 
tached he was to them. Not a detail 
of their small lives escapes him. Their 
changes of dress, their birthdays, the 
arrangement of their apartments, the 
repair and alterations of various pal- 
aces, and, above all, the flowers, and 
fruits, and birds in the gardens, are 
never-failing subjects of chat with his 
daughters. All his own journeys and 
excursions are described in style and 
words to suit the tender ages of his 
correspondents, and he frequently 
stops to explain the meaning of a word 
that he thinks may be unfamiliar to 
them, such as ‘‘skiff,” for instance, 
which he tells them is a little boat used 
to take him from the landing-stairs to 
his galley in the river. His galley, he 
says, is rowed by three hundred slaves, 
who strip to the skin with the excep- 
tion of white kilt drawers. On one 
occasion, in July, 1581, when he and 
the Archduke Albert go to the mouth 
of the river to inspect Santa Cruz’s 
fleet of galleons, which was to crush 
Don Antonio and Catharine de Medici’s 
fleet in the Azores, he relates that be- 
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fore they left the galley “they had the 
Salve sung, as they were accustomed to 
do every Saturday, in order that A.bert 
might hear it. It was very well sung 
by some of the slaves who are min- 
strels, and play excellently on many 
instruments.” The king must have 
been fond of music, for in his numer- 
ous and minute descriptions of the 
church ceremonies he attends, he usu- 
ally has something to say about it, and 
he complains on one occasion that as 
there is no good organist in Lisbon, 
he is sending for his Spanish musician, 
Cabezon, to improve the musical ser- 
vices. 

No person, perhaps, even in that 
splendid time, ever apparelled himself 
so magnificently as did Philip in his 
younger years, but at the time these 
letters were written, and for the rest 
of his life, he dressed in mourning. 
But still he occasionally mentions his 
own garb. When he went to meet his 
sister, he relates that his nephew 
Albert was dressed very smartly in 
red; “and I wore (black) satin and 
cap.” He tells his daughters, in April, 


1582, eighteen months after the death 


of their step-mother, that they may 
put some gold trimming on their 
mourning on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of one of the maids of honor, 
and in another letter he approves of 
their leaving off their mourning wim- 
ples. The girls appear to have rather 
made fun of the German ladies who 
accompanied the empress and made a 
short stay in Madrid with her, before 
she continued her journey to join her 
brother in Portugal. They must have 
told their father of the tremendous 
ruffs they wore, those in Madrid hav- 
ing remained narrow until years after- 
wards, when Philip III. married his 
German cousin. When the German 
ladies came to Portugal, Philip says: 
“I do not think their ruffs are so very 
large as you say, they must have made 
them smaller since seeing how they 
were worn in Madrid, but I have not 
seen much of them yet, and cannot 
tell you much about them. But if 
they have narrowed their frills, they 
have certainly not done so with their 
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farthingales, which are really terrible, 
except that of Dota Graciosa, with 
whom Mortara has had a great fall 
out. Indeed, I don't know how long 
it is since we were able to induce him 
to go to my _  sister’s apartments. 
Whilst I am writing this I hear a great 
outcry in the street after him, although 
they do not ery after him so much as 
they used to do.” 

This baiting of the buffoons by the 
Lisbon crowd seems to have been a 
regular thing, but the pampered Mada- 
lena did not relish it. When the king 
went to Belem by water she accom- 
panied him in the galley, and in his let- 
ter to his daughters, he says, “Mada- 
lena went to the galley to-day after 
me, and I think she was a bit sea-sick. 
She does not venture to roam much 
about the city. I think it is in order 
that they may not ery after her as 
they do after the others, ‘This way for 
the clever wench.’ Don’t say I do not 
send you plenty of news. God bless 
you.” Madalena seems to have mis- 
behaved herself somehow on. this 
excursion, for in the next letter the 
king says, “Madalena is very cross 
with me, because I scolded _ her 
for something she did in the galley;” 
and again in October, “Madalena has 
been very cross with me since I wrote 
last, because I did not scold Luis Tris- 
tan for quarrelling with her in the 
presence of my nephew. I did not hear 
it, but I believe she began by calling 
him names. She is very angry with 
me, and says she will go away, and 
that he will kill her, but I expect she 
will have forgotten all about it to-mor- 
row.” A few weeks later, he says that 
Madalena is not so cross with him, 
but she has been ill, and has remained 
in a very bad humor. “She came home 
yesterday. She is much broken and 
weak, and old, and deaf, and half dot- 
ing, but I believe it is all drink, and for 
that reason I think she is really glad 
that her son-in-law has gone away. I 
have not seen her to-day, but I don’t 
think she is writing to you because 
she is so cross. She told me yesterday 
she was not angry with the woman 
who wrote to you, whose name is Mari- 
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fernandez, but who is called Mariola, 
as she likes to hear her sing; and she 
is right, for she sings very well, only 
she is so fat and big that she can 
hardly get through the doorway.” <A 
few months later (January, 1582) Ma- 
dalena is again to the fore. “Madalena 
said she was going to write to you 
to-day, but she has not come yet. I 
don’t know what has come over her 
lately, as she does not come to me so 
often. I do not know whether the 
wine has anything to do with it. She 
would give it me finely if she knew I 
wrote such a thing.”’ Madalena must 
have known the empress before she 
left Spain, for, says the king (7th May, 
1582), “She is very merry with my sis- 
ter, although a taffety dress she wears 
is all in rags. But it is my fault, for 
I have given her nothing, although she 
has not failed to remind me of it. She 
must wait till we get back to Lisbon. 
She wears a chain, and my sister is 
much surprised to see her so decked 
out, although she says she has not 


changed.” 
The king writes an interesting letter 


on 25th June, 1582, again saying how 
he yearned to be at home with his chil- 
dren, and mentions, apropos of the 
empress having been bled, a curiou: 
custom in Germany of making presents 
to a person bled for the first time. He 
then goes on to describe the Corpus 
Christi feasts in Lisbon. It appears 
that little Diego had been frightened at 
the masks in Madrid, and the king tells 
his daughters to explain them and allay 
his fear. “There were no morris- 
dances but many dances by women. 
and some of the women sang very well, 
but as I was at the very end of the long 
procession, I could not see much, and 
Madalena writes you a full account of 
it. She is now here, and says that she 
would rather be with you herself than 
send messages. I tell her that however 
much her feet may beat time when she 
hears the music she gets too tired to 
dance. She had a faint the other day 
and is now very weak. They say Mor- 
tara is better, but he does not come 
here yet. He has asked me many 
times to give you messages from him, 
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but they are so long I could not do so. 
Don’t let him know on any account or 
he will be very cross with me. Some- 
times I give him messages from you, 
for I have to do everything to keep 
him in a good temper, although he is 
sometimes very angry with me, but 
not so bad as he used to be. I don’t 
know how he will be after his illness.” 
After the Corpus processions each 
parish in Lisbon had a special proces- 
sion of its own, on an especially grand 
scale, and Philip, his sister, and 
nephew, saw their parochial proces- 
sion of St. Gian (St. Julian) from a 
window in the Rua Nova. A manu- 
script in the Paris archives says this 
procession cost twelve thousand 
ducats, and Philip tells his daughters 
that it was better than he expected. 
“I was so sorry,” he said, ‘‘that your 
brother could not see it, for there were 
some devils that looked like devils out 
of a picture by Jerome Bosc, of which 
I am sure he would not have been 
frightened.” The authorities had 
given Philip a Portuguese programme 
of the procession, which he says was 
very necessary, “so that he should 
understand each thing as it passed.” 
This programme he sent to his daugh- 
ters, although, as he says, there is a 
great difference between seeing things 
on paper and seeing them with your 
eyes. The young princesses assured 
their father that they understood 
every word of it, at which he was 
somewhat incredulous. “You must,” 
he says, “understand Portuguese very 
well if you could read all the pro- 
gramme, for there were some words 
in it that I could not make out myself. 
I don’t think you understood it quite 
all. If the bull-fight to-morrow, in 
front of my windows, is as good as the 
procession, we shall have nothing to 
complain of. They are putting up the 
hoarding now very fine, as if it were to 
last for a long time. Madalena has a 
little bit of a balcony looking on to the 
Place, and she is so busy dressing it 
out that she has no time to write. I 
don’t believe, for my part, that she 
wanted to write, although I have re- 
minded her very often about it. She 











says she cannot settle down to write 
on the eve of a bull-fight, and she is as 
delighted as if it was going to be a 
good one instead of a very poor thing 
as I expect. The best of it will be the 
dancers who will appear in the Place. 
Madalena will write you all about it, 
if she don’t forget it before next Mon- 
day, as I expect she will.” 

But Madalena fell ill soon afterwards 
and the king writes (1st October, 1582): 
“The bull-fight was as shabby an affair 
as I said it would be, and I have no 
more to say about it. Madalena came 
to me to-day, but very weak, and with 
a bad color, for she has been ill with 
fever and has been purged and bled. 
You cannot complain of her to-day, for 
without anything being said she has 
brought me the enclosed letter for you. 
Really she is so weak to-day that I 
think the least thing would carry her 
off. But she soon pulls up again, and 
will be greatly helped by a gold chain 
my sister sent her, and bracelets from 
my niece, as presents in the German 
fashion when she was bled.” His 
kindly consideration for his servants 
is not confined to his jesters. There 
was a man called Tofifio in attendance 
on the young princesses, and on Phil- 
ip’s journey to Lisbon with the 
empress, all four in one coach, as he 
says (i.e., himself, the empress, and her 
son and daughter), “for we had to take 
out some of the cushions to make room 
for us, as my sister would not allow 
me to sit in one of the doorways as I 
wished,” they met this man Tofifio on 
foot, whom Philip says he had forgot- 
ten, “and we were all very merry with 
him, although I have not been able to 
see him since, as I am so busy with my 
sister and the despatch of the mails.” 
It appears that the younger princess, 
Catharine, had had a fall at Aranjuez 
and had not mentioned it to her father. 
He learnt of it from some one else, and 
reproaches her for her silence on the 
subject; and then apparently thinking 
that the princess may blame Tofino for 
telling him, he says that she must not 
think he learnt it from Tofifio, “as I 
have hardly had time to speak to him.” 
His delight at the coming of his wid- 
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owed sister is almost boyish in its 
eagerness. He keeps saying how he 
envies his daughters because they will 
see her before he will, and counts the 
dys that must pass before he meets 
her, on each stage of her slow journey. 
He anticipates her pleasure in seeing 
the gardens she knew as a girl, and 
gives the most minute directions for 
her comfort at each of the palaces she 
visits. His eldest daughter reminds 
him that he and the empress much 
resembled each other when they were 
young, especially in the hanging lower 
lip, to which he replies that he wonders 
whether they are still alike. “I envy 
you much,” he says (19th February, 
1582), ‘‘for by this time you will have 
seen my sister. Write me plenty of 
news about her, which I hope will be 
good; if she is stout or thin, if we are 
still alike as we used to be; but I don’t 
think she will have aged as I have. 
Write me about your cousin and 
whether you can understand her, as I 
am told she speaks but little Spanish. 
Tell me about everything. How I envy 
you, too, for going to the Pardo, where 
you doubtless now are, for Salazar 
writes that it is very pleasant. I am 
so glad my sister will see it. I wonder 
whether she has forgotten it.” 

The girls seem to have entertained 
their aunt well, and the father is evi- 
dently proud of them. The elder told 
him she was now taller than her aun: 
with her pattens on, and the king re- 
plies: “According to that you must 
have grown; and you, the younger, 
also, aS you say, you are bigger than 
your cousin, who is older than you. 
But you must not be vain of it, as I 
expect it is rather that she is over- 
small than you over-tall. If you saw 
me now you would not think my sister 
looked older than I, but the contrary, 
and, indeed, I am thirteen months 
older.” He tells them, again, to send 
their exact measurements in ribbons, 
and says that, although the elder has 
grown so much and is now the great 
age of fifteen, they must not think they 
are quite grown-up women yet. And 
then, when the measurements came, he 
expressed his delight; but still greater, 
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he says, would it have been to see the 
persons themselves; but amidst chat 
about the pretty gardens, and his 
yearning to see bis little ones, a lurid 
light flashes across the page, and» we 
have before us again for a moment, the 
Philip we know of old. “Yesterday,” 
he says (2nd April, 1582), “‘my nephew 
and I went to the Auto, and we saw and 
heard everything very well from a 
window. They gave us papers with 
the names of all those whom they 
brought out. I send you mine that you 
may see who they were. First, there 
was a sermon, as usual, and we stayed 
until the sentences were ended, and 
then went away, because in the house 
where we were the secular authorities 
had to sentence to be burnt those 
whom the Inquisition had handed over 
to them. We went at eight and got 
back to dinner at nearly one. God 
keep all in safety as I desire!” 

It is easy to see that his greatest 
solace and pleasure were the gardens. 
Kivery feature of them in the succes- 
sive seasons is dwelt upon. On one oc- 


casion, his daughters sent him some 
peaches from their own little garden, 
but they arrived in such a condition 


as to be unrecognizable. “I was so 
sorry,” he says, “I could not taste 
them, for I am sure I should have liked 
them, as they come from the little gar- 
den under your window.” Then he 
sends him an extra-big sweet lime, 
which has been given him (but which 
he believes is a lemon), and some roses 
and orange-blossom, “that they ma} 
see that there are such things there, 
for the Calabrian (his gardener) brings 
me nosegays of them every day, and 
sometimes bunches of violets. I don’t 
think there are any jonquils, or they 
would have come into bloom already.” 
Jonquils seem to have been but re- 
cently introduced, as he tells the girls 
that the yellow jonquils they received 
from Aranjuez must be the wild vari- 
ety which comes earlier than the gar- 
den sort, but does not smell so sweetly; 
“but I expect there will be plenty of all 
sorts in good time for my sister to see. 
I don’t think she has seen any, as 
there were none when she left Spain.” 


Philip II. in his Domestic Relations. 


There are constant loving messages 
for, and anxious inquiries about, the 
heir, Diego. Rosaries, pictures, books, 
toys, letters to fill in with paint, and 
other trifles, are sent to the little prince; 
and when the empress came _ she 
brought with her his portrait, with a 
childish letter and the picture of a horse 
he had painted, which the proud father 
thought better than before, and prom- 
ises him lots of pretty pictures as a re- 
ward. 

As the end of the year 1582 ap- 
proached, Portugal now being com- 
pletely quelled by Alva’s iron rule, 
Philip prepared to return home. Lis- 
bon and the ships from the Indies were 
scoured for presents for the children. 
Case after case of curious trifles was 
sent off to Madrid, and still, writes the 
king (25th October), “I am _ seeking 
other things to bring with me, but they 
are hard to find.” But soon his joyous 
anticipations of re-union with the 
young people were dashed with anxiety. 
The whole family fell ill of small-pox. 
Granvelle wrote at first that Diego had 
it very mildly, but soon he and the baby 
Maria died. Little four-year-old Philip 
was, says Granvelle, improved by the 
fell disease; and the two elder girls, 
Philip thanks God, are but slightly 
marked. The blow was a crushing one 
for the bereaved king, but, as he writes 
to Granvelle, “If it be God’s will to 
aftlict him with so many troubles, one 
over the other, he must bear them with- 
out repining.” So _ grief-stricken he 
came home to his remaining children. 
and his ceaseless treadmiil-toil at his 
papers which was only to end with his 
life. 

The elder of the two daughters. to 
whom these letters were written, was 
that famous Infanta Isabel who was to 
have been queen of England if the 
Armada had succeeded; and who. 
with her husband, the Archduke Albert, 
was subsequently sovereign of the 
Netherlands. A loving faithful daugh. 
ter to the end, she closed her father’s 
eyes in that poor cell in the Escorial. 
where he breathed his last; and from 
the time of her imperious youthful 
beauty, as Anthony More represents her 
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in her portrait at Hampton Court, to the 
time when Vandyk painted her as a 
hard-faced, heavy-jawed old nun, her 
father and her father’s memory were 
all in all to her. Catharine, the 
younger daughter, who kept these let- 
ters so carefully, married her cousin, 
Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, in 1585; 
and by the marriage of her grand- 
daughter into the house of Bourbon, be- 
came the ancestress of the present royal 
family of Spain. 

Truly the human heart is a hard book 
iw decipher. The man who could gaze 
upon human creatures undergoing the 
tortures of the damned by his orders be- 
cause they differed from him, has been 
handed down to eternal infamy—and 
perhaps rightly so—on the strength of 
his public acts. It is unreasonable to 
ask that his tyranny and cruelty should 
be forgotten, because there was a soft 
spot even in his stony heart for those 
who were nearest him, that the sicken- 
ing fumes of scorching human flesh 
should be overpowered by the scent of 
flowers which Philip loved, or that the 
shreiks of the myriad martyrs should 
be drowned by the song of his night- 
ingales; but at least, the facts I have 
adduced, prove that he was a human 
creature and not a fiend, and go to sup- 
port my contention that he was con- 
scientiously and devoutly convinced 
that he was acting for the best, in ruth- 
lessly crushing those whom he looked 
upon as the enemies of God and 
Society. 

MARTIN A. S. HUME. 





From Good Words. 
VIRGIL AS A MAGICIAN, 

The doubtful honor of being consid- 
ered a mighty magician, which in the 
Middle Ages so often fell to the lot of 
mén of superior gifts, was shared by 
Virgil in a remarkable degree. Why 
the great poet was thus distinguished, 
we may discover in the circumstances 
of his life and his special genius. 

In the wide, flat pasture lands of the 
Mantuan plain. watered by the Mincio, 
and enriched by the damp fogs arising 


from its chain of lakes—in that plain, so 
often in our own day the scene of Italy’s 
struggles to drive back her Austrian 
oppressors—there stood, two thousand 
years ago, near the village of Andes, the 
homestead of the father of Virgil. 
Here, with the help of his wife, Maia, 
he cultivated his little patrimony, and 
here their son, Publius Virgilius Maro, 
was born, October 15, B.C. 70. They 
had sufficient wealth and good sense 
to bestow on their gifted child a liberal 
education, sending him to the schools 
of Milan and Cremona, and afterwards 
to Naples, where he studied the Greek 
language and literature. Probably to 
this early acquaintance with the city 
of “sweet Parthenope.” to use his own 
expression, we may trace his enduring 
love for her enchanting shores. His 
poetic soul must have glowed respon- 
sive to her luxuriant loveliness, and 
her milder air and soft sea-breezes prob- 
ably suited his health better than the 
rougher blasts of his Mantuan home. 
For all his life he was never robust, and 
we do not read of his ever having 
taken part in the stirring military 
events of his time. 

The battle of Philippi, B.C. 42, while 
it made Octavian master of the Roman 
world, left him in great difficulties as 
to the payment of his victorious vet- 
erans. To meet their demands, he gave 
them grants of land, chiefly in northern 
Italy, and in this way the Virgilian 
patrimony passed into other hands. 

About this time there appeared before 
Augustus a tall, slender young man, 
stooping in gait and slow of speech, 
whose complexion, browned by ex- 
posure to the summer sun, and whose 
rural air placed him in strong contrast 
with the gilded youth of the luxurious 
Rome of that day, but in whose eyes 
was glowing the fire of genius. This 
was the unknown poet. who was to sing 
of “Arms and the Man” to his own and 
future generations. He had come to ap- 
peal on his father’s behalf for the resti- 
tution of the little Mantuan farm, and 
in this it is probable he succeeded with 
the emperor. to whom he afterwards 
testified his gratitude in his first 
Eclogue, where he addresses him under 
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the name of Melibzeus. Fortune con- 
tinued to smile upon the young Virgil, 
with the patronage of the rich and 
generous Mzecenas, to whom he soon 
after introduced Horace, his friend and 


brother bard. Whether through the 
favor of this powerful patron, or 
through that of Augustus himself, 


Virgil, a little later, became possessed 
of a villa on the height of Posilippo, 
near Naples. Henceforward this was 
his home; here he wrote his greatest 
works, cultivated his vineyards and 
gardens, and from the resources of his 
practical knowledge of nature often 
gave useful hints to the peasants of his 
neighborhood, and to the fishermen who 
plied their craft at the foot of his rocks. 
But in the midst of his varied occupa- 
tions, and the many interests offered by 
the old Greek city of Neapolis, he never 
forgot the farmhouse at Andes, and fre- 
quently sent money to his father, who 
became blind in his later life. 

Thus passed the tranquil years, varied 
probably by occasional visits to the 
metropolis. He died of fever at 
Brindisi, September 22, B.C. 19. on his 
return journey from Athens, whither he 
had gone to meet his friend and patron, 
Augustus, coming home from an east- 
ern campaign. His ashes, according to 
his own directions, were taken to his 
beloved Posilippo. and placed in a tomb 
on the hillside looking towards Naples. 
This tomb soon became a shrine, where 
poet and peasant, philosopher and fish- 
erman, alike repaired to pay a tribute 
of veneration to departed genius and 
love of humanity. It still stands on the 
sunny slope, half hidden in a tangle of 
vines and cactus, and though modern 
antiquarians in their scepticism would 
throw doubt on its authenticity, they 
cannot despoil it of its interest. It is a 
small, square, vaulted chamber, unmis- 
takably a Roman columbarium, con- 
taining ten niches for urns. The urn 
which held the ashes of Virgil was of 
marble, supported on nine small pillars. 
and stood alone, opposite the entrance. 
It bore this inscription :— 


Mantua me genuit, Calabria me rapuit, 
tenet nune 
Parthenope: cecini pascua, rura, duces. 
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(Mantua gave me _ birth, 


Calabria 
snatched me from life; Parthenope has 


my ashes. 
shepherds.) 


I sang of pastures, fields, and 


The urn has long ago disappeared, but 
a modern stone, bearing the same in- 
scription, has been placed where it 
stood. In 1226, the tomb was in a good 
state of preservation when Petrarch. as 
he tells us in his Itinerary. ‘was taken 
to see it by King Robert of Sicily, and 
here he planted a laurel in memory of 
the great Latin poet. This laurel is said 
to have existed till the last century. 
when it was gradually destroyed by 
reckless curiosity-hunters. In 1544, the 
following inscription, which is still to be 
seen, was placed in the adjoining wall 
of the vineyard :— 


Qui cineres? tumuli hee vestigia? Con- 
ditur olim 


Ille hie qui cecinit pascua, rura, duces. 


(Whose are these ashes? Whose this 
ruined tomb? It once contained the 
ashes of him who sang of pastures, fields. 
and shepherds.) 


Within a few years of the poet’s death. 
so well was his fame already estab- 
lished, that statues were everywhere 
erected to his memory, an annual cele- 
bration was held at the tomb, and. 
highest honor of all, even during the 
reign of Augustus the use of his writ- 
ings as schoolbooks had begun. Very 
early, too, the custom arose of attempt- 
ing to read Fate by the random opening 
of his works, and taking as prophetic 
the line that first met the eye, as in 
after days was so often done with the 
Bible. It is said that the acceptance or 
refusal of the empire was more than once 
decided by these “sortes Virgilianz.” as 
they were called. 

The remarkable words of the fourth 
Eclogue, beginning “Ultima Cumzi 
venit jam carminis tas.” were, as is 
well known, supposed by many from 
the earliest Christian times to be a 
prophecy of the coming of the Messiah. 
When we remember that Virgil’s death 
occurred only nineteen years before 
that event, we need not wonder at the 
effect produced on some of the followers 
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of the new faith by the prediction of the 
near approach of the Golden Age in- 
augurated by the coming of a Divine 
Child, words so strangely in accordance 
with those of the prophet Isaiah (Isaiah 
ix. 6, 7). Nor can we be surprised that 
they regarded the writer with a sym- 
pathetic feeling, and doubted, pagan 
though he was, whether the gates of 
heaven were closed upon him. When 
St. Paul, on his way to Rome. landed 


at Pozzuoli (Acts xxviii. 13). then 
Puteoli, a busy commercial city, he 
spent seven days there. We may 


naturally suppose that he looked south- 
wards across the shining bay to the 
headland of Posilippo, and a beautiful 
tradition says that, remembering the 
great poet who there had lived and sung, 
the Apostle of the Gentiles lamented 
that he had not been privileged to tell 
the story of the Saviour of the world to 
the man who in ignorance had predicted 
his glorious advent. Another version 
is, that St. Paul even visited the tomb 
on the steep hillside, and there wept 
over the fate of this gifted spirit. So 
late as the fifteenth century. at Mantua, 
when the mass of St. Paul’s Day was 
celebrated, a hymn was sung which re- 
corded the story in the following lines:— 


Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus, fudit super eum 

Pize rorem lacrime. 

Quem te, iniquit. reddidissem 
Si te vivum invenissem 
Poetarum maxime! 


In the mystery plays of the Middle 
Ages, Virgil was often represented with 
the Sibyls, who, yet in the night of 
paganism. had announced the coming 
of the dawn. Le 

In the Divina Commedia,” Dante 
gives utterance to the prevailing feeling 
of sorrow that such a soul should, 
through not having been baptized, be 
cut off from the joys of Paradise. 
Dante was sorely troubled for his “be- 
loved master,” his “sweetest father,” as 
he ealls his guide through the regions of 
eternal woe and purifying fire, who, 
alas! was forever relegated to a “pale 
realm of shade,” the limbo of the un- 
As readers of the marvellous 


baptized. 
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poem will remember, this is put in the 
mouth of the poet Statius, suffering in 
Purgatory for the denial in his lifetime 
of his faith in Christianity. Addressing 
Virgil, he says: “Thou wert the first to 
send me to Parnassus to drink from her 
springs, and then thou lightedst my 
path to God. When thou saidst, ‘The 
age will be renewed, justice and the 
earlier days of humanity will return, 
and a new race will descend from 
heaven,’ thou wert like one who walks 
by night, carrying a lamp whose light 
avails not to himself, but to those who 
follow after him. Through thee I be- 
"ame a poet, through thee I became a 
Christian” (Purg. xxii. 64-73). 


This feeling lingered long in the 
minds of men, ultimately resolving 


itself into the belief that Virgil, though 
debarred from the blessings of Chris- 
tianity. was gifted with magic powers, 
which he used for the good of mankind. 
At first skill in the black art is not 
attributed to him, but only power aris- 
ing from his intimate knowledge of the 
most recondite secrets of nature. He 
figures especially as the great bene- 
factor of Naples, where by degrees he 
came to be regarded by the more igno- 
rant of the population as a maker of 
talismans and charms. In and around 
Naples we feel ourselves truly in the 
Virgil country, not only because of the 
proximity of many places named in the 
Mneid. but also from local names and 
traditions. The fisherman still points 
out “The Rocks of Virgil,” and the old- 
est of the tunnels by which the hill of 
Posilippo is pierced, is called up to the 
present day the Grotto of Virgil. For 
many centuries this was the only direct 
way of communication between Naples 
and the Phlegraean Fields. It is said 
that Virgil. seeing what a boon it would 
be to the country people, who had to 
bring the produce of their farms to the 
city either by boat or by a_ toilsome 
journey over the hill, made the tunnel 
by enchantment in one night. Our own 
Marlowe thus refers to this in his “Doc- 
tor Faustus” (Act iii. scene 1):— 
learned Maro’s golden 


There saw we 


tomb; 
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The Way he cut an english mile in length 
Thoroug a rock of stone in one,night’s 
space. 


That this was the popular belief is 
shown by the fact of King Robert of 
Sicily having brought Petrarch here, 
when his guest in Naples, to ask his 
opinion on the subject. Petrarch tells 
us that he thus replied to the king: “TI 
know well that Virgil was a poet and 
not a magician; besides, I see here the 
marks of the iron tool used in the exca- 
vation.”” Whoever he may have been 
who planned “this very dark and most 
obscure passage, fearful to him who en- 
tered it,” as an old writer says, did a 
merciful work, saving many a weary 
step to men and horses. 

In one of the public squares of Naples 
there stood, five hundred years ago, a 
colossal bronze horse, probably Greek, 
but said to be the magic work of the 
poet, and endowed by him with curative 
powers for all equine maladies. So 
great was its fame and reputed success 
that the farriers. who were losing their 
trade. bored a hole in its body, and thus 
deprived it of its magic power. But it 
was still regarded with such supersti- 
tious veneration that the Archbishop 
of Naples in 1322 had it taken down, 
and the body melted into a bell for the 
eathedral. The head was saved. and 
since 1809 it has heen in the Museum 
of Naples. where the visitor may still 
see it in the gallery of the bronzes, a 
masterly piece of sculpture, instinct 
with fiery life. The rings in the mouth 
were put there by the Emperor Conrad, 
about 1251, to hold a bridle. as symbol- 
ical of the bridle with which he threat- 
ened the Neapolitans. The forelock is 
tied up in a knot on the forehead, and it 
is curious to observe how this style 
of decoration still prevails in Naples, 
where the best kept cah-horses have 
this knot of hair tied with bright-colored 
ribbon. 

In pity to the mosquito-tormented 
Neapolitans. Virgil is reputed to have 
made a great fly of metal which had the 
power of driving away all insect 
plagues. 

In connection with the Porta Nolana, 
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one of the old gates of Naples, a Vir- 
gilian tradition long lingered. Gervais 
of Tilbury, an Englishman, who pub- 
lished a book of travels in 1212, thus 


relates it. He says: “We eall those 
things wonderful which, although 


natural, are beyond our understanding; 
our inability to explain them alone 
makes them marvellous.” He goes on 
to tell some of the many magic deeds 
attributed to Virgil by popular report, 
and then gives his own experience, 
which he declares must have been in- 
credible to him had it not fallen under 
his own observation. He was at Sa- 
lerno, he says, in 1190, when Philip, son 
of the Earl of Salisbury, unexpectedly 
landed there on his way to the siege of 
Acre. Gervais decided to accompany 
him, and the two went to Naples to 
seek a ship to take them to Palestine 
without delay and with as little expense 
as possible. Arrived in the city, they 
went to the house of the Archdeacon 
Giovanni Pignatelli, who received them 
hospitably, and, while dinner was being 
prepared, went with them down to the 
sea. They had no trouble in obtain- 
ing what they desired; a vessel was 
found whose captain was willing to 
hasten his departure, and to take them 
for the sum they named. On their ex- 
pressing to the archdeacon their sur- 
prise at their easy success, he asked:— 

“By which gate did you enter the 
city?” 

They 
Nolana.” 

“And at which side of the gate did 
you come in?” 

“As we approached the gate. we were 
nearest the left side, but an ass laden 
with wood coming up we were obliged 
to take the right.” 

The arehdeacon replied, “In order 
that you may see what wonders Virgil 
has wrought for our city, I ask you to 
come with me that I may show you @ 
record of him.” 

They accordingly all went to the 
Porta Nolana, and there, on the right 
side of the gate, the archdeacon pointed 
out a head in marble which bore an ex- 
pression of hilarity, while on the left 
was another head which seemed to 


answered, “By the Porta 
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weep. Then the archdeacon explained 
that those who without definite inten- 
tion entered on the right side of the gate 
always succeeded in their plans, but 
those who entered on the left failed in 
everything. Thus it became clear why 
all had gone well with the travellers, 
and Gervais somewhat inconsistently 
concludes his story ‘with these words: 
“On Thy will, O Lord, depend all things, 
and no one can resist that will.” 

Conrad of Querfurt, chancellor of the 
Emperor Henry VI. of Germany, has 
left a remarkable letter written from 
Sicily in 1194 to his friend the Abbot of 
Hildesheim, in which he tells the mar- 
vels which he saw in his travels. Italy 
at that time being but little visited by 
northern antiquarians, was regarded by 
them as a land of mystery and enchant- 
ment, and we need not be surprised to 
learn that Conrad saw with terror 
Seylla and Charybdis, and many other 
marvels of classic days. He, however, 
was not travelling as an archeologist, 
but had gone to Italy charged by Henry 
VI. with the execution of his tyrannous 
edict for the dismantling of the fortifi- 
cations of Naples. They had been built, 
Conrad declares, by Virgil himself, who 
had besides, as a Palladium, made a 
small model of them which he enclosed 
in an air-tight bottle. This would have 
been an effectual safeguard against 
armies and emperors, but for a small 
erack which was discovered in the 
bottle, sufficiently accounting for the 
ease with which Conrad fulfilled his 
master’s orders. 

This legend takes another form as 
told by Caracciolo in his account of the 
fortress of the Castel dell’ Ovo (Castle 
of the Egg), probably so called from 
the shape of the islet on which it stands. 
Virgil, according to the story, had much 
delight in this castle. and taking an egg, 
the first ever laid by a certain hen. he 
put it in a bottle which he enclosed in 
a small iron cage. This cage he sus- 


pended from a beam in a certain cham- 
ber of the castle, with strong doors 
securely locked. On the safety of this 
egg the existence of the castle was to 
depend. and as at the present day it 
still stands on its rocky islet, frowning 
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over the beautiful bay, who can say 
that the egg does not still hang in its 
secret chamber? 

The famous mineral springs of Poz- 
zuoli, so efficacious in many disorders, 
were long believed to owe their healing 
powers to Virgil’s spells, and in the 
“Chronicles of Parthenope” it is related 
that at a later period the physicians of 
the famous school of Salerno found 
their gains so materially diminished 
that some of them secretly embarked 
for Pozzuoli, where they effaced the 
inscription over the door of the baths, 
so that no one might henceforth know 
of their miraculous powers. But on 
their return voyage they were over- 
taken by a violent storm, and all were 
drowned between Capri and the head- 
land of Sorrento, except one who was 
penitent and afterwards told the story 
of this evil deed. 

The subject of Virgil as an enchanter 
disappears from literature with the 
fanciful French and German rhyming 
romances of the thirteenth century, 
which have little value as literary pro- 
ductions. These, regardless of the 
facts of history, generally represent the 
poet in a somewhat discreditable light. 
They usually make Rome and the court 
of Augustus the scene of his achieve- 
ments, and though often childish, are 
sometimes amusing. The poet’s con- 
nection with the Eternal City lingered 
long in various local names. Near the 
Colosseum a ruined fountain where 
once the gladiators washed was long 
called the “Fontana di Virgilio,” and 
the name “Tor de’ Specchi” (Tower of 
Mirrors), still borne by a street near the 
Capitol, recalls a legend which says 
that here, like the Lady of Shalott, in a 
chamber in a lofty tower, he could 


see 


—moving through a mirror clear, 
That hung before him all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear, 


and nothing that was passing even in 
distant lands could be concealed from 
him. 

This tower perhaps was also the scene 
of a gruesome tale cf Virgil’s death 
quoted by Sir Walter Scott in the notes 
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to an early edition of the “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” According to this, the 
poet-enchanter had discovered a means 
of renewing his youth, and with this 
object he commanded his faithful ser- 
vant to kill him, cut his body in pieces, 
salt them, and put them into a barrel, 
placing the head above and the heart 
in the midst. The servant was to keep 
the secret close, and wait patiently for 
a certain time before working a charm 
which was to complete the process of 
rejuvenation. The emperor, uneasy at 
Virgil’s long absence, obliged the ser- 
vant to conduct him into the spell- 
guarded tower. When they entered the 
chamber where the barrel stood, the 
emperor, concluding that his favorite 
had fallen a victim to the wickedness 
of the servant, killed the man at once, 
and thus the charm was lost, and Virgil 
never returned to life. 

We conclude in the words of old 
Bartolommeo Caracciolo, the Neapoli- 
tan chronicler:— 

“Of the said Virgil I might tell many 
more things that I have heard, but be- 
cause the greater number appear to me 
fabulous and false, I have not wished to 
fill men’s minds with such follies, and 
because much has been said above of 
Virgil which I, the writer of them, be- 
lieve less than any one else. I beg all 
my readers to hold me excused because 
I. do not wish to diminish the fame of 
this most distinguished poet, and the 
good-will which he always bore to this 
renowned city of Naples. But God 
alone knew, and ever knows, the truth 
of all things, and this I truly say, that 
if I have written anything false or 
fabulous, I have duly advertised the 
reader thereof.” 

K. V. Coore. 





From Temple Bar. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF EDWARD AUGUSTUS 
FREEMAN. 

As one of the foremost writers of our 
day, and as one of our greatest his- 
torians, the late Mr. Freeman will not 
soon be forgotten; and the Dean of 
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Winchester’s interesting biography will 
help to preserve his memory. But 
events and persons succeed one another 
quickly; year by year the roll-call grows 
of those who are worthy to be remem- 
bered; and, whether we will or not, the 
vividness of the past fades away. Be- 
fore it is too late, it may be worth 
while to retrace a few personal remi- 
niscences of a man remarkable in many 
ways, a man of exceptionally vigorous 
intellect, and of an essentially true and 
generous heart. 

Often in great men their little ways 
of saying and doing are more really 
indicative of what they are than their 
public utterances and more conspicuous 
performances. It may be mere idle 
gossip that Marshal Soult was fond of 
stewed beef-steaks, or Professor Con- 
ington of sweet puddings, but there is a 
glimpse into character in Pitt locking 
his study door when called away 
hastily, instead of staying to put his 
papers in their drawers. There may be 
character in things so trivial as the way 
of sharpening a pencil or of shaving 
one’s chin. Because these little things 
are less studied and more spontaneous, 
they are often a revelation of self. In 
bh reeman, whatever there was eccentric 
is easily accounted for. His was a 
peculiar bringing up, under his grand- 
mother, and a peculiarly sensitive tem- 
perament. He began life with very 
strong likes and dislikes, and these had 
room to develop themselves in the lone- 
liness of his home-training. When a 
child, he could not bear to see the forks 
on the dining-table with the prongs up- 
wards, and he would go round the table 
reversing them one by one. It was 
trivial, but it showed in embryo an 
idiosyncratic way of seeing things, and 
tenacity in standing by his opinions. 
Sven if Freeman had ever been sent to 
a public school or into Parliament, his 
angularities would probably have been 
the same to the end. 

My first sight of Freeman was the day 
after my coming up to Trinity College, 
Oxford. To the freshman of yesterday 
everything was strange: but peculiarly 
so was the apparition in one’s room of 
a youthful hirsute “don,” especially as 
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though the visit was friendly, there was 
nothing in the manner and demeanor to 
show it. To the last, though this shy- 
ness wore off, the brusquerie remained, 
and too often gave an impression of un- 
kindness where none was meant. Had 
any one told Freeman that his tone to a 
servant was harsh or overbearing he 
would have been shocked. When I re- 
viewed the first volume of his ‘Norman 
Conquest,” Freeman asked the editor, 
through me, to insert a refutation of 
something which I had written. The 
editor’s reply to me was that one so 
severe to others must not be sensitive 
himself. The “Bashi Bazouk of litera- 
ture” some one called him, a title sin- 
gularly distasteful to one so fiercely 
anti-Turkish as Freeman. 

While staying at Northampton, under 
his grandmother’s roof, I made excur- 
sions with Freeman to the churches of 
the county famed for spires and 
squires. One fine morning in spring we 
reached the station just as the train for 
Wellingborough was starting. The 
policeman at the wicket-gate stopped 
us, of course. Freeman was very in- 
dignant, and strove to force his way in, 
loudly denouncing, what appeared to 
him, this vexatious interference of 
bureaucracy. But the man was doing 
his duty, and we were wrong; my 
friend’s explosion of anger was typical 
of his dislike to officialism. Another 
time I witnessed a protest on Freeman’s 
part with more provocation for it. Ina 
travelling circus near Dursley acrobats 
were performing, one standing, as 
usual, on the shoulders of another, the 
audience appauding noisily. When, 
however, a little child was hoisted up to 
stand on the outstretched palm of the 
topmost acrobat, Freeman _ shouted, 
“Shame, shame!” though the sightseers, 
angry at the interruption, drowned his 
voice with cries of “Turn him out.” 
Freeman did not stop to consider that 
what to him was frightfully dangerous 
was very probably no terror at all to the 
circus-boy. A helpless child seemed to 
him to be ill-used, and, whether others 
were on his side or not, he would not sit 
by in silence. It was the same 
chivalrous resentment which fired him 
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in defence of the oppressed anywhere. 
Were he alive now, his voice would be 
loud on behalf of Armenia and Crete. 

On the Stinchcombe Hills, near Durs- 
ley, especially on the level summit of 
Uleybury, we had many a gallop. Free- 
man enjoyed riding, though not a good 
horseman, nor accustomed to it in 
youth. But he liked going fast and 
shouting the old Norse war cry “Ha 
Rou!” or a chorus from Aristophanes, 
or, like Walter Scott, declaiming Border 
ballads as he rode, he would repeat 
aloud some old monkish jingle, 
“Tune Rex Edvardus debacchans ut 
leopardus.”” He was fond of animals; 
the horses had pet names from Teutonic 
or Scandinavian legends—Rollo, Otto, 
Bruno; he liked their companionship, 
though knowing almost nothing about 
horses. His love for dumb creatures 
made him intolerant of vivisection, and 
his dislike to foxhunting as a cruel sport 
was intensified by his want of sym- 
pathy with the typical foxhunter. 

Even at Somerlease, where in his 
later years circumstances made him a 
country gentleman, he could not assim- 
ilate himself completely to his sur- 
voundings. When Freeman was our 
guest in Herefordshire, it was not al- 
ways easy to keep the peace between 
him and our other guests. From a 
repugnance to what he regarded as 
mere conventionality he would not 
dress for dinner. One evening. when 
some one had tried to persuade him to 
conform, he came down to the drawing- 
room in white from head to foot by way 
of protest against fashion. Another 
time. when some visitors were an- 
nounced and he was stretched at full 
length on the sofa, he moved not, only 
glared at them, and probably, had they 
accosted him, would have replied by a 
grunt or a growl. Yet he would have 
given his life to save a fellow-creature. 
That the small amenities of social inter- 
course have to do with the daily happi- 
ness and the daily duties of life was to 
him unintelligible; such things were 
dwarfed to him by the greatness of the 
questions, historical and political, which 
filled his mind. 

The most distinctive trait in Freeman 


as 
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was, I think, thoroughness. This gave 
force and directness to whatever he 
said, and deepened while it narrowed 
his sympathy. Sparing himself no 
trouble in verifying a name or a date in 
the dim past, he seemed unable to ap- 
preciate the same concentration of 
energy on very minute things in other 
departments of knowledge. He would 
insist again and again that “Karl,” not 
“Charlemagne,” is right, that almanac 
and calendar should be spelt with a k, 
that Hastings should be “Senlac,” but 
he would not see that the same thor- 
oughness is needed even about a butter- 
fly’s wing or a beetle’s thigh. What he 
saw he saw with a clearness and dis- 
tinctness almost unique, and could ex- 
press with equal lucidity of style. His 
mind was like a map. When his other 
writings are forgotten, his Historical 
Geography will live on. Perhaps none 
but himself could have made such a 
synopsis of the ever-changing frontiers 
of nations, comprehensive, exact, alive 
with human interest. What he knew 
he knew thoroughly, and he knew when 
he did not know. He was especially in- 
tolerant of metaphysics. To him every- 
thing was either concrete or not at all. 
He abhorred cloudland. Freeman had 
the centrical point fixed and definite 
towards which every radius of the cir- 
cle, unless life is to be purposeless and 
desultory, must converge, but he wanted 
the circumference. This narrowness, 
remarkable in so lively and energetic a 
nature, Freeman—I think not altogether 
unconsciously—fostered instead of com- 
bating. He would often profess utter 
ignorance if the subject lay beyond his 
own special range. On the other nand, 
he would be impatient and surprised if 
his own allusions to out-of-the-way in- 
cidents in history were not understood 
immediately. “Who is Alma Tadema?’ 
he asked at a time when the artist’s 
name was everywhere. Green of Ox- 
ford was to him as a matter of course 
his friend and fellow-worker, “Johnnie 
Green,” as he called him, the historian; 
he shut his eyes to the fame of another 
“Green of Oxford” of the same date 
equally famous in another way. To 
Freeman, during his residence in Trin- 
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ity, the commoners were as though they 
were not. President, fellow, scholars to 
him were the college; passmen had no 
raison d’étre for him. The words 
“Trinity College” to him meant Trinity 
College, Oxford, as if the great sister 
foundation at Cambridge, the greatest 
college in Christendom, had no exist- 
ence. 

I have tried to illustrate what seems 
to me the idiosyncrasy of my friend, an 
individuality more strongly marked 
than any other which I have known. 
An Italian once epitomized Garibaldi to 
me as, “Gran cuore, piccola intel- 
ligenza.” No one could apply the latter 
part of the description to Freeman, yet 
in many ways he reminded one of the 
Italian hero. There was the same 
leonine aspect, the same generous, un- 
selfish ardor, the same nobleness of soul 
too rare among men. The world is 
poorer, darker, colder, when men like 
these pass away. 





From The Speaker. 
THE ART OF GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


The world of pictorial satire is still 


lamenting a grievous loss. Mr. Punch 
has not yet replaced Charles Keene; he 
will have still more difficulty in finding 
a successor to George Du Maurier. 
There are clever pencils at his com- 
mand, but none of them has either the 
sphere or the particular breeding we 
associate with the creator of Mrs, Pon- 
sonby de Tomkyns, Sir Gorgius Midas, 
Postlethwaite. and a dozen more types 
of the society in which Du Maurier 
found his quarry. Far inferior to 
Keene in technique, he had more orig- 
inal humor, a closer observation, a more 
distinct faculty for disentangling in- 
dividuality from the crowd. Critics of 
black-and-white were apt to speak dis- 
dainfully of his later drawing. While 
Charles Keene is a draughtsman of 
European fame, Du Maurier constantly 
offended the canons of his art with his 
Minerva-like demoiselles, beetle-browed 
and ponderous in the chin, and usually 
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about ten feet high. Mr. Phil May 
could give him points in artistic work- 
manship, and Mr. Bernard Partridge 
easily surpassed him in pure dexterity. 
But these young artists would be the 
first to admit that the Du Maurier tra- 
dition, like the Leech tradition, is a 
monument that overtops them. It be- 
longs to the continuity of pictorial his- 
tory, to that larger discourse which is 
occupied with the subject rather than 
the treatment. When we think of Mrs. 
Ponsonby de Tomkyns, we remember 
her as a social figure admirably ob- 
served, and forget the occasional de- 
fects of technical handling. Du 
Maurier’s purely literary sense stood 
him in such stead that the shortcomings 
of his pencil were of comparatively 
little moment. We have a suspicion 
that the physiognomy of Sir Gorgius 
Midas is all wrong. Instead of looking 
like one of the least prepossessing 
denizens of the “Zoo,” he ought to he a 
very sleek, well-groomed, not ill-edu- 
cated animal, with plutocratic vulgarity 
exuding from all the fastidious appoint- 
ments of a man about town. But Du 


Maurier rarely failed to catch the men- 


tal attributes of his characters with 
exceptional acumen; and it is just that 
important gift which is possessed in far 
less degree by the men who have car- 
ried the art of black-and-white to a 
perfection he never approached. 

On his literary side he had a por- 
tentous vogue which must have aston- 
ished him not a little. Charles Reade 
did not write novels till he was forty. 
Du Maurier turned to story-telling when 
he was nearly sixty, and achieved a 
popular success that Reade never 
dreamed of. That “Trilby’” owed 
something to the author’s drawings is 
likely enough, though his earlier novel, 
“Peter Ibbetson,” which he also illus- 
trated, did not attract any widespread 
attention. But the story of the model in 
the Quartier Latin, who, while in 
hypnotic trances, became the greatest 
singer Europe had ever heard, and re- 
mained totally unconscious of this 
celebrity to the day of her death. did 
unquestionably make an extraordinary 
appeal to the great mass of readers in 
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England and America. Even Miss 
Marie Corelli, who is also a portent, has 
not enjoyed so prodigious a popularity. 
Mr. Du Maurier’s head was not turned. 
He did not battle with his hostile re- 
viewers, nor write splenetic letters 
about the gossips. Parsons with fash- 
ionable congregations did not write 
articles on “George Du Maurier as I 
know him,” suggesting that his work 
was a Sinaitic revelation. He turned 
some reminiscences of his student days 
into a romance, which, with no preten- 
sion to literature, has a charm of its 
own even to mau) who find its renown 
inexplicable. With absolute disregard 
for accuracy in his creation of a musical 
prodigy, he contrived, nevertheless, to 
convey the emotional effect of music as 
it has rarely been expressed in language. 
Moreover, there is something in Trilby 
herself which is singularly fresh and 
winning—something in the true roman 
tic manner that atones for many pages 
of irritating commonplace and cheap 
sentiment. In his story, “The Mar- 
tian,” which is just begun in Harper's, 
Mr. Du Maurier describes his school- 
days with that mixture of French and 
English which is one of the agreeable 
characteristics of his artless method, 
though he was too fond of writing 
French—admirable French—as if he 
were giving lessons in that tongue. A 
great master of English fiction set Mr. 
Du Maurier the example of this manner. 
though it would be absurd to make com- 
parisons between the efforts of the 
deferential pupil and certain scenes in 
“The Newcomes.” It is evident thar 
the plot of “The Martian” is to be still 
more incredible than that of “Trilby,’ 
for the idea of a young gentleman who 
becomes the greatest writer in England 
by means of some inspiration from the 
planet Mars evidently belongs to fairy 
tale of the childlike kind. 

But although “Trilby” brought Mr. 
Du Maurier fortune, and the hysterical 
raptures of readers and playgoers in the 
British Islands and the American con 
tinent. he must have felt that his real 
reputation was bound up with Punch. A 
few years hence the name and fame of 
“Trilby” will be buried beneath heca- 
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tombs of similar successes—the “Rec- 
reation of Lucifer,” and the like; but 
the pictures of Victorian “society” 
which Du Maurier drew with so much 
humor and knowledge will always be 
prized by the historians of manners. In 
the foibles of artists and musicians he 
found an jimexhaustible vein. There 
was not a coutretemps of the drawing- 
room that escaped him. The awful 
appositeness of the enfant terrible, the 
self-sufficiency of the gilded youth, the 
exquisite maladroitness of conventional 
speech—(who has forgotten the sublime 
remark of the young man, eager to be 
agreeable to the ladies in his auditory, 
“IT think she’s the ugliest woman I have 
ever seen, present company always ex- 
cepted’ ?)—these lighter aspects of our 
social intercourse were touched by Du 
Maurier with genial skill. Every 
“craze” has found in him a humorous 
chronicler. The sudden passion in 
Belgravia for “slumming” has left 
many mementoes in his drawings. 


Only the other day we saw the Ladies 
Ermyntrude and Hildegarde cleaning 
their own bicycles, while Jeames stood 


haughtily aloof. These humors were 
handled with admirable taste and un- 
failing kindliness. We shall miss them 
sorely; we shall miss, too, the children 
and the dogs that were a constant de- 
light. Memory regretfully summons 
the aristocratic youngsters who passed 
some of their little companions with 
their tongues out. “Those are the 
Joneses, mamma; they are so exclu- 
sive!” Itwasa happy spirit that caught 
these amiable incongruities for thirty 
years and the public for which Du 
Maurier worked is not ungrateful. 





From The Spectator. 
ON LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 

The eruption of red-brick villas, 
which spreads yearly wider over the 
home countries, like a new scearlet-fever, 
is a visible sign of the great change 
which has come over the habits of the 
London professional man in the course 
of the last ten years. Every morning a 
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punctual crowd of frock-coated men in 
tall hats is deposited on the platforms 
of the great London stations, and every 
evening the same men, the majority 
now carrying the small “bass” bag 
which contains the fish for dinner, 
again throng the outgoing trains which 
will take them to sleep in the country. 
“I hear you live in the country now,” 
says one business man to another in the 
columns of an American comic paper. 
“No; my wife and the children live in 
the country. J live on the cars.” And 
unfortunately it is only by taking per- 
petual journeys that London profes- 
sional men can enjoy country life at all. 
No one can call the passing of a few 
weeks of holiday in a farmhouse lodg- 
ing “enjoying country life.” To get the 
real true pleasure out of English coun- 
try, you must live in the same place 
year after year, and the place must be, 
temporarily at the very least, your own. 
There are no flowers so sweet as those 
which spring from the seed planted by 
the master of the house in his’ scanty 
leisure, and no vegetables half so good 
as those anxiously watered and tended 
in the long summer evenings to the man- 
ifest contempt of the gardener who re- 
marks with an audible sniff “Master 
won't let them peas alone till he’s 
drownded them outright.” Indeed, the 
possibilities of delight in a garden are 
endless, even if its owner can only be 
in it in the early morning and the late 
evening, with Saturday afternoons ance 
an occasional whole day off thrown in. 
But it is not only in what are in the 
strictest sense of the word country 
pleasures that the man who lives out of 
town will be the gainer. His knowl- 
edge of men outside the narrow limits 
of his particular class will also be im- 
mensely widened. In London he may 
believe that the artisans and working 
men have, in a modified degree, the 
same tastes and amusements as he has 
himself; in the country he knows that 
this is so. For every summer evening 
he sees the cottagers, after working 
hours, digging in their gardens and at- 
tending to their “ *lotments,”’ while the 
younger men practise cricket, and the 
women sit outside their cottage doors 
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“vor to chatty and zee volks go by,’— 
the rustic equivalent to paying a round 
of calls. If, indeed, a man has had the 
good fortune to be brought up in the 
country. he will possess an invaluable 
knowledge of the class below him, for 
he will have mixed with it on an 
equality almost impossible in later life. 
Himself a dirty little imp of six or 
seven, he will have chased butterflies 
with the village boys, and have felt a 
respect for the boys of eleven or so quite 
uninfluenced by the amount of their 
fathers’ incomes. Did not those of the 
elder boys who were “not on my side, 
father,” threaten to ravage the garden 
at midnight in revenge for some out- 
break of “cockiness” on the part of their 
youthful neighbors? This wider sym- 
pathy and comprehension between man 
and man may be put down as not one of 
the smallest of the advantages of living 
in the country. 

But there is always the wrong side 
of the tapestry, and two eapital objec- 
tions to life in the country come to mind 
at the moment. One is, of course, the 
weather, which invariably does the 
wrong thing at the wrong moment. 
“Providence,” said the farmer, when 
told that Providence had sent the 
drought which was spoiling his root- 
crop, “Providence mostly does things 
wrong, but sometimes the Almighty is 
too much for him.” Unfortunately, the 
oceasions when Providence is overcome 
in the matter of weather are few and far 
between. The other terrible drawback 
is the universal prevalence of the 
village spy. People who live on breezy 
commons or “in silent woody places” 
may be exempt from this plague, but it 
may almost be said that for the man 
who lives in a country village there is 
no such thing as privacy. Who knows 
or cares, if you live in London, how 
many joints of butcher’s meat are con- 
sumed every week at your dinner-table? 
In the country, on the contrary, the 
local butcher will mention the fact to 
the cook next door, who will tell her 
mistress, who will tell the curate’s wife 
when she comes to tea and muffins at 
half past four. Miss Ferrier gives us in 
“Destiny” a picture illustrating this 
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very point in village life, and it is as 
accurate now as it was when it was 
drawn sixty years ago. One of her 
characters always spends the morning 
hour when the tradesmen are making 
their rounds looking out of the parlor 
window for the better convenience of 
spying on the purchases of the neigh- 
bors, on which he comments to his wife 
in the following terms: “IXitty, my dear, 
there’s a leg of pork, a calf’s head, and 
a rump steak gone to Mrs. Martha 
Budgell. What can she be doing with 
three meats? Single lady—bad health— 
only two servants—very rich, to be sure 
—and three meats. Very odd, ain’t it, 
Kitty, my dear. ... And there, there, 
I declare, is a delicate little turkey poult 
to Mr. Mogg. Sure there must be some 
mistake there! white meat! white fowl! 

. Good la! come here, my dear, only 
see! here’s the fishmonger, and sure if 
he ain’t taking a pair of soles to the 
Moggs!—well, this is the very strangest 
thing—ain’t it, Kitty, my dear... to 
think of the Moggs, with three hundred 
thousand pounds, having white meat, 
white fish, white fowl! I declare I 
should not wonder if their soup was 
white too!” There are many men who 
find it really impossible to live under 
the constant scrutiny of their neigh- 
bors. They lead the most blameless 
and open of existences, and yet the 
knowledge that the petty details of 
their households are being spied and 
commented on makes life absolutely 
intolerable to them. These sensitive 
people will certainly be more at ease as 
insignificant items in a crowd, than in 
the prominence of living in one out of 
the half-a-dozen “gentlemen’s houses” 
in the ordinary English village. The 
London neighbor is too busy with his 
own work to care what is happening 
next door, while in the country there 
are sure to be people whose only way of 
killing time is to take a deep interest in 
the domestie details of their own and 
others’ lives. For whether he lives in 
the country or the town, man’s great 
object during the whole of his short life 
is to kill time as effectually as possible 
by work or play, and he thinks that he 
has passed a well-spent day, who can 
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say to himself at night, ““‘What, evening 
already; I had no idea it was so late.” 
Of course, one great argument 
against living in the country is the 
absence of society. And if society 
must always mean parties in great 
houses, this is quite true. You cannot 
expect very young people to enjoy liv- 
ing all the year round in the country. 
In the summer, with tennis, picnics. 
boating, and now bicycling, the country 
is bearable enough,—but in winter 
‘‘Towered cities please us then, and 
the busy hum of men.” For the noise 
of a crowded room, the bright lights, 
the flowers, and the general air of 
gaiety are immense factors in the en- 
joyment of the very young. But for 
people whose pleasure in society con- 
sists in liking “good talk,” the country 
is no such bad place. A country house 
party is one of the most favorable 
places for talk imaginable, and even 
the humble two or three guests, who 
are all the dweller in the small villa 
is able to assemble, will sometimes 
make conversation decidedly worth 
listening to. But, it will be urged, 
where in the country can you meet 
people who will be worth inviting for 
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the purposes of talk? And the answer 
must certainly be, “In London.” 
Which brings us to the conclusion that 
the real way to make the most of 
country life is to be a Londoner, and 
to live in the country near enough to 
town to enjoy the society of London 
friends who will form at any rate a 
welcome seasoning to the indigenous 
neighbors. And if you can persuade 
some of your London friends to settle 
near you, your happiness will be 
greater still. This applies chiefly to 
the inhabitants of villadom. The man 
who inherits an estate of his own has 
duties and pleasures of quite a differ- 
ent kind, into which it. is not proposed 
to enter here. But to be the contented 
inhabitant of a villa it is well to be a 
Londoner, to whom the mere escape 
from bricks and mortar will be a pleas- 
ure unknown to those who take coun- 
try surroundings as a matter of course. 
Add to the pleasures more properly 
belonging to the country a certain 
amount of social life, partly supplied 
by London friends, and you will have 
the satisfaction to a very great extent 
of eating your cake and having it still. 





Cycling and Heart Disease.—It is cal- 
culated that more than a fourth of our 
adult population “cycles” or meditates 
cycling. Of this fourth a very consider- 
able proportion have reached or passed 
middle age. It cannot but be that a num- 
ber of these are the victims of “heart 
disease.” What is the effect of cycling 
upon a person with a heart affection? 
The answer is that everything depends 
upon the nature of the affection. We 
have long ceased to regard all heart affec- 
tions as of an identical degree vo: serious- 
ness, and long left off the unscientific 
practice of wrapping all victims of heart 
disease in metaphorical cotton wool. It is 
now understood that most sufferers from 
eardiac trouble profit by exercise, and 
that some are advantaged by a good deal 
of exercise, and that of a vigorous kind. 


Cycling, whilst dangerous in affections of 
the aortic valves, is often of great service 
in uncomplicated mitral disease. Of 
course it must be cycling in moderation. 
Hill climbing and fast riding are per- 
emptorily excluded, as is also riding which 
‘auses an approach to breathlessness. 
The great point for the beginner in such 
eases is, we hold, that he should spend 
adequate time and money in preliminary 
tuition, and not be in too great a hurry 
to be “off on his own account.” Whilst 
on this subject we cannot but express 
surprise at the general incompetence and 
want of intelligence of the average “cycle” 
tutor. Asa rule he is one of the stupidest 
creatures breathing. There would appear 
to be an excellent opening for both men 
and women tutors in this new amusement 
and recreation. 
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READINGS FROM AMERICAN 


From The Atlantic Monthly. 
CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS. 

It is a mistake to suppose that we did 
not have, sixty years ago, in New En- 
giand, associations already historic. 
At home we had various family por- 
traits of ancestors in tie-wigs or 
powdered hair. We knew the very 
treasures which Dr. Holmes describes 
as gathered in his attic, and never were 
tired of exploring old cupboards and 
hunting up traditions. We delighted to 
pore over the old flat tombstones in the 
Old Cambridge cemetery, stones with 
long Latin inscriptions, on which even 
the language is dead, celebrating vir- 
tues ending in issimus and errimus. The 
most impressive of all was the Vassall 
monument, raised on pillars above the 
rest, and bearing no words, only the 
earved goblet and sun (Vassol),—the 
monument beneath which lie, according 
to tradition, the bodies of two slaves:— 


At her feet and at her head 
Lies a slave to attend the dead, 
But their dust is white as hers. 


This poem was not yet written, but 
Holmes’s verses on this churchyard 
were familiar on our lips, and we sighed 
with him over his sister’s grave, and 
over the stone where the French exile 
from Honfleur was buried and his 
epitaph was carved in French. More- 
over, the “ever-roaming girls” whom 
Holmes exhorted to bend over the wall 
and “sweep the simple lines” with the 
floating curls then fashionable,—these 
were our own neighbors and sweet- 
hearts, and it all seemed in the last de- 
gree poetic and charming. More sue- 
gestive than all these were the eloquent 
fissures in the flat stones where the 
leaden coats of arms had been pried 
out to be melted into bullets for the 
Continental army. And it all so linked 
us with the past that when, years after, 
I stood outside the Temple Church in 
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London, and, looking casually down, 
saw beneath my feet the name of Oliver 
Goldsmith, it really gave no more sense 
of a dignified historic past than those 
stones at my birthplace. Nor did it 
actually carry me back so far in time. 

In the same way, our walks, when 
not directed toward certain localities 
for rare flowers or birds or insects,—as 
to Mount Auburn sands, now included 
in the cemetery of that name, or the 
extensive jungle north of Fresh Pond, 
where the herons of Longfellow’s poem 
had their nests,—were more or less 
guided by historic objects. There was 
the picturesque old Revolutionary Pow- 
der Mill in what is now Somerville, or 
the remains of redoubts on Winter Hill, 
where we used to lie along the grassy 
slopes and repel many British on- 
slaughts. Often we went to the fasci- 
nating wharves of Boston, then twice as 
long as now, and full of sea-smells and 
crossed yards and earringed sailors. A 
neighbor’s boy had the distinction of 
being bad enough to be actually sent to 
sea for a dubious reformation; and 
though, when he came back, I was for- 
bidden to play with him, on the ground 
that he not only swore, but carried: an 
alleged pistol, yet it was something to 
live on the same street with one so 
marked out from the list of common 
boys, and to watch him from afar ex- 
hibiting to youths of laxer training 
what seemed to be the weapon. (I may 
here add that the only other child with 
whom I was forbidden to play became 
in later life an eminent clergyman.) 
Once we undertook to go as far as Bun- 
ker Hill, and were ignominiously turned 
back by a party of Charlestown boys,— 
“Charlestown pigs,” as they were then 
usually and affectionately called.—who 
charged us with being “Port chucks” 
(that is, from Cambridgeport) or “Point- 
ers” (that is, from Lechmere Point, or 
East Cambridge), and ended with the 
mild torture of taking away our canes. 








| 
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Or we would visit the ruins of the 
Ursuline Convent, whose flames I had 
seen from our front door in Cambridge, 
standing by my mother’s side; all that 
I had read of persecutions not implant- 
ing so lasting a love of liberty as that 
one spectacle. I stood by her also the 
day after, when she went out to take 
the gauge of public opinion in consulta- 
tion with the family butcher, Mr. 
Houghton; and I saw her checkmated 
by his leisurely retort, “Wal, I dunno, 
Mis’ Higginson; I guess them biships 
are pretty dissipated characters.” The 
interest was enhanced by the fact that a 
youthful Cambridge neighbor, Maria 
Fay, was a pupil in the school at the 
time, and was held up by the terrified 
preceptress to say to the rioters, “My 
father is a judge, and if you don’t go 
away he will put you all in jail.” The 
effect of the threat may have been some- 
what impaired by the fact that her 
parent was but a peaceful judge of pro- 
bate, and could only have wreaked his 
vengeance on their last wills and testa- 
ments. At any rate, there stood the 
blackened walls for many years, until 
the State was forced to pay for them: 
and there was no other trace of the 
affray, except the inscription “Hell to 
the Pope” scrawled in charcoal on a bit 
of lingering plaster. We gazed at it 
with awe. as if it were a memorial of 
Bivody Mary—with a difference. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 





From Harper’s Magazine. 

L’ HONNEUR BRITANNIQUE EST SAUF. 

On Wednesday afternoon M. Bros- 
sard was buried in the Cimetiére de 
Passy, a tremendous crowd following 
the hearse; the boys and masters just 
behind Mérovée and M. Germain, the 
chief male mourners. The women 
walked in another separate procession 
behind. 

Béranger and Alphonse Karr were 
present among the notabilities, and 
speeches were made over his open 
grave, for he was a very distinguished 


man. 


And, tragical to relate, that evening 
in the study Barty and I fell out, and 
it led to a stand-up fight next day. 

There was no preparation that even- 
ing; he and I sat side by side reading 
out of a book by Chateaubriand—either 
“Atala et Réné” or “Les Natchez,” I 
forget which. I have never seen either 
since. 

The study was hushed; M. Dumollard 
was de service as maitre d’études, al- 
though there was no attempt to do any- 
thing but sadly read improving books. 

If I remember aright, Réné, a very 
sentimental young Frenchman, who 
had loved the wrong person not wisely, 
but too well (a very wrong person in- 
deed, in his case), emigrated to North 
America, and there he met a beautiful 
Indian maiden, one Atala, of the 
Natchez tribe, who had rosy heels and 
was charming, and whose entire skin 
was probably a warm, dark red, al- 
though this is not insisted upon. She 
also had a brother, whose name was 
Outogamiz. 

Well, Réné loved Atala, Atala loved 
Réné, and they were married; and 
Outogamiz went through some cere- 
mony besides, which made him blood 
brother and bosom friend to Réné—a 
bond which involved certain obligatory 
rites and duties and self-sacrifices. 

Atala died and was buried. Réné 
died and was buried also; and every 
day, as in duty bound, poor Outogamiz 
went and pricked a vein and bled over 
Réné’s tomb, till he died himself of ex- 
haustion before he was many weeks 
older. I quote entirely from memory. 

This simple story was told in very 
touching and beautiful language, by no 
means telegraphese, and Barty and I 
were deeply affected by it. 

“TI say. Bob!” Barty whispered to me, 
with a break in his voice, “some day 
I’ll marry your sister, and we'll all go 
off to America together, and she'll die, 
and I'll die, and you shall bleed your- 
self to death on my tomb!” 

“No.” said I. after a moment’s 
thought. ‘“No—look here! Ill marry 
your sister, and I’ll die, and you shall 
bleed over my tomb!” 

Then, after a pause. 
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“I haven't got a sister, as you know 
quite well—and if I had she wouldn’t 
be for you!” says Barty. 

“Why not?’ 

“Because you're not good-looking 
enough!” says Barty. 

At this, just for fun, I gave him a 
nudge in the wind with my elbow—and 
he gave me a “twisted pinch” on the 
arm—and I kicked him on the ankle, 
but so much harder than I intended 
that it hurt him, and he gave me 4a tre- 
mendous box on the ear, and we set to 
fighting like a couple of wild-cats, 
without even getting up, to the scandal 
of the whole study and the indignant 
disgust of M. Dumollard, who sep- 
arated us, and read us a pretty lec- 
ture :— 

“Voili bien les Anglais!—rien n’est 
sacré pour eux, pas méme la mort! rien 
que les chiens et les chevaux.” (Noth- 
ing, not even death, is sacred to En- 
glishmen— nothing but dogs and 
horses.) 

When we went up to bed, the head 
boy of the school—a first-rate boy called 
d’Orthez, and Berquin (another first- 
rate boy), who had each a bedroom to 
himself, came into the dormitory and 
took up the quarrel, and discussed what 
should be done. Both of us were En- 
glish—ergo, both of us ought to box 
away the insult with our fists; so 
“they set a combat us between, to 
fecht it in the dawing,” that is just 
after breakfast, in the schoolroom. 

I went to bed very unhappy, and so, 
I think, did Barty. 

Next morning at six, just after the 
morning prayer, M. Mérovée came into 
the schoolroom and made us a most 
straightforward, manly, and affecting 
speech; in which he told us he meant to 
keep on the school, and thanked us, 
boys and masters, for our sympathy. 

We were all moved to our very depths 
—and sat at our work solemn and sor- 
rowful. all through that lamp-lit hour 
and a half; we hardly dared to cough, 
and never looked up from our desks. 

Then 7.30—ding-dang-dong and break- 
fast. Thursday — bread - and - butter 
morning! 

I felt hungry and greedy and very 
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sad, and disinclined to fight. Barty and 
I had sat turned away from each other, 
and made no attempt at reconciliation. 

We all went to the réfectoire; it was 
raining fast. I made my ball of salt 
and butter, and put it in a hole in my 
hunk of bread, and ran back to the 
study, where I locked these treasures in 
my desk. 

The study soon filled with boys; no 
masters ever came there during that 
half hour; they generally smoked and 
read their newspapers in the gymnastic 
ground, or else in their own rooms 
when it was wet outside. 

D’Orthez and Berquin moved one or 
two desks and forms out of the way so 
as to make a ring—l’aréne, as they 
cauiled it—with comfortable seats all 
round. Small boys stood on forms and 
window-sills eating their bread-and- 
Lutter with a tremendous relish. 

“Dites done, vous autres,” says 
Bonneville, the wit of the school, who 
was in very high spirits; “it’s like the 
Roman Empire during the decadence 
—‘panem et circenses!” 

“What's that, circenses? what does it 
mean?” says Rapaud, with his mouth 
full. 

“Why, butter, you idiot! Didn’t you 
know that?” says Bonneville. 

Barty and I stood opposite each other; 
at his sides as seconds were d’Orthez 
and Berquin; at mine, Jolivet trois (the 
only Jolivet now left in the school) and 
big du Tertre-Jouan (the young mar- 
quis who wasn’t Bonneville). 

We began to spar at each other in as 
knowing and English a way as we 
knew how—keeping a very respectful 
distance indeed, and trying to bear our- 
selves as scientifically as we could, with 
a keen expression of the eye. 

When I looked into Barty’s face I felt 
that nothing on earth would ever make 
me hit such a face as that—whatever he 
might do to mine. My blood wasn’t up; 
besides, I was a coarse-grained, thick- 
set, bullet-headed little chap, with no 
nerves to speak of, and didn’t mind pun- 
ishment the least bit. No more did 


Barty, for that matter, though he was 
the most highly wrought creature that 
ever lived. 
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At length they all got impatient, and 
d'Orthez said:— 

“Allez done, godems—ce n’est pas un 
quadrille! Nous n’sommes pas 4 La 
Salle Valentino!” 

And Barty was pushed from behind 
so roughly that he came at me, all his 
science to the winds and slogging like 
a French boy; and I, quite without 
meaning to, in the hurry, hit out just as 
he fell over me, and we both rolled 
together over Jolivet’s foot—Barty on 
top (he was taller, though not heavier, 
than I); and I saw the blood flow from 
his nose down his lip and chin, and 
some of it fell on my blouse. 

Says Barty to me, in English, as we 
lay struggling on the dusty floor:— 

“Look here, it’s no good. I can’t fight 
to-day; poor Mérovée, you know. Let’s 
make it up!” 

“All right!” says I. 
shook hands, 
mock dignity,— 

“Messieurs, le sang a coulé; l’honneur 
britannique est sauf;” and the combat 
was over. 

“Cristi! J’ai joliment faim!” says 
Barty, mopping his nose with his hand- 
kerchief. “I left my crust on the bench 
outside the réfectoire. I wish one of 
you fellows would get it for me.” 

“Rapaud finished your crust [ta 
miche] while you were fighting,” says 
Jolivet. “I saw him.” 

Says Rapaud: “Ah, Dame, it was get- 
ting prettily wet, your crust, and I was 
prettily hungry too; and I thought you 
didn’t want it, naturally.” 

I then produced my crust and cut it in 
two, butter and all, and gave Barty 
half, and we sat very happily side by 
side, and breakfasted together in peace 
and amity. I never felt happier or 
hungrier. 

“Cristi, comme ils se sont bien 
battus,” says little Vaissiére to little 
Cormenu. “As-tu) vu? Josselin a 
saigné tout plein sur la blouse & 
Maurice.” (How well they fought! 
Josselin bled all over Maurice’s blouse!) 

Then says Josselin, in French, turn- 
ing to me with that delightful jolly 
smile that always reminded one of the 
sun breaking through a mist,— 


So up we got and 
Barty saying, with 


In the Hands of the Tai-Ping Rebels. 


“IT would sooner bleed on your blouse 
than on your tomb.” (J’aime mieux 
saigner sur ta blouse que sur ta tombe.) 

So ended the only quarrel we ever 
had. 


From “The Martian.”’ By George du Maurier. 





From The Cosmopolitan 
IN THE HANDS OF THE TAI-PING REBELS. 

Very much against my wishes and 
advice, orders were given to spike the 
guns and prepare to burn the city. 
When I remonstrated with the two 
commanders, Admiral Hopestated that 
he had lent his assistance with the 
distinct understanding that Sing-Pu 
should be evacuated. I offered to hold 
the city with five hundred extra men, 
but my proposition was not listened to. 

Naturally, a great deal of confusion 
followed upon the order to set fire to 
the city. In the attendant excitement 
some one blundered. The fact that my 
European officers were under arrest, 
made the situation a complicated one. 
The west gate was left unguarded. Be- 
fore we could fairly realize what had 
happened, the rebels had scaled the 
walls and were swarming through the 
city. I suddenly realized that the in- 
surgents were in possession and were 
making quick work of my people. 
Borne aloft over their front ranks were 
the heads of my officers fixed on spears 
—the unfortunate men whom I had re- 
cently placed under arrest. The rebels 
were showing no quarter, and were 
fighting like demons. In an incredibly 
short time my men were entirely an- 
nihilated. 

General Ward, whose command was 
near the east gate, was driven beyond 
the walls, as far as the English lines, 
where the admiral opened fire from his 
gunboats, shielding the imperialists 
while embarking. 

While I was a witness to all this, in- 
cluding the massacre of my men, I, cu- 
riously enough, had no participation in 
the affair. At the first sound of firing. 
I had rushed up a tower close by, which 
had been used as an observatory, with 
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a view to ascertaining the cause of the 
disturbance. Before I could get down 
the rebels had completely surrounded 
the tower—so quickly did they overrun 
the city—and I was a prisoner. 

When the work of destruction was 
finished, they offered to spare my life 
if I would descend. I knew what their 
proposition meant. The end would be 
worse than death. It meant torture. 
So I declined, but heaped upon their 
heads such insult as my vocabulary 
was capable of, in the hope that they 
would shoot and end all quickly. But 
it was not to be so. Finally I was 
taken, stripped naked, my elbows tied 
behind my back, and led before The 
Protecting King. 

This Wang had appropriated my 
headquarters, and, when I entered, was 
sitting in the very chair I had used so 
recently during my interview with 
him. 

He was in a furious rage, both be- 
cause the city had been burned and be- 
cause after his visit I had been very 
strict with my prisoners, being com- 
pelled to punish with instant death any 
infraction of the rules. I refused to 
kneel when ordered, with the idea of 
so insulting him that he would put me 
to death. His soldiers, however, easily 
forced me down, by striking me back 
of my knees. Wang was drinking out 
of a teapot when I was ledin. As soon 
as I had been forced down he threw it 
at me, the scalding tea splashing over 
my head and breast. In respons¢ to 
his questions I replied that I alone was 
responsible for the orders to shoot the 
prisoners and burn the city. I hoped 
he would lose his temper and order me 
shot then and there. Such, however, 
was not the result; instead he devised 
quite an ingenious plan of torture, 
which contemplated that I should be 
covered with paper soaked in oil, then 
set on fire, and the amusement kept up 
until I should be reduced to cinders. 

My guards led me to an underground 
room, lined with concrete, which had 
been used as a magazine, there to spend 
the night and await in anticipation of 
my approaching death. My legs as 
well as my arms were securely bound. 
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A crowd of curious rebels hung around 
the door, staring and jeering. Among 
them was the fourteen-year-old son of 
The Protecting King, who was accom- 
panied by his tutor, a dignified and fine- 
looking old fellow. The boy was smok- 
ing a silver pipe, and, puffing it rapidly 
until the bowl had become almost red- 
hot, he touched it to my unprotected 
body. The flesh sizzled, and the crowd 
applauded the cruelty. He did it 
several times until, finally, his position 
bringing him within my reach, I drew 
back both feet and gave him a kick 
that knocked him down and sent him 
sliding across the room. The boy lost 
all control of his temper, and, picking 
up a gingal, hurled it at me. The iron 
struck my shoulder and knocked me 
flat. 

The tutor had not entered into the 
spirit of the boy’s torments at all, and 
at this cowardly act he administered 
to the lad a severe reproof, saying that 
honorable soldiers never took advan- 
tage of prisoners or unarmed men. It 
turned out after all that the boy had a 
good heart. The tutor’s words pro- 
duced an effect, and he seemed thor- 
oughly ashamed of his cruelty. He 
begged me to forgive him, and swore 
that I should not be put to death by his 
father. From that hour he became 
my warmest friend and secret ally. 

He was as good as his word. The 
next morning when I was led out for 
execution he pleaded my cause so ear- 
nestly that his father presently con- 
sented to spare my life. I confess that 
I had some fears that The Protecting 
King’s action was not altogether from 
merciful motives, and that he had the 
intention to renew my agonies at no 
distant day. 

Preparatory to the forward move- 
ment of the rebel forces, an iron collar 
was riveted around my neck and the 
end of a chain fastened to this collar 
and the other to the saddle of a pack- 
horse. In this manner, with my arms 
bound and my person entirely naked, 
I walked or was dragged for more than 
thirty days under a broiling sun. It 
would be impossible to give a faint 
idea of my sufferings during that pe- 
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riod. From a strong, robust man, I 
wasted away to a mere skeleton, and, 
at the end of a month, I was well-nigh 
broken in spirit as well as in body. 
Had it not been for my boy friend, the 
son of the king, I certainly would have 
given up. My daily allowance of food 
and drink was a pint bowl filled with 
rice and water; but the boy would fre- 
quently steal up in the night and bring 
me food that seemed a feast. 
Gen. Edward Forester. 





From Scribner’s Magazine. 
BETWEEN CURRAN AND MASK. 

For after all—how to tellit! Tommy 
was ignominiously beaten, making 
such a beggarly show that the judges 
thought it unnecessary to take the es- 
says home with them for leisurely con- 
sideration before pronouncing Mr. 
Lauchlan McLauchlan winner. There 
was quite a commotion in the school- 
room. At the end of the allotted time 
the two competitors had been told to 
hand in their essays, and how Mr. Mc- 
Lauchlan was sniggering is not worth 
recording, so dumbfounded, confused 
and raging was Tommy. He clung to 
his papers, crying fiercely that the two 
hours could not be up yet, and Lauch- 
lan having tried to keep the laugh in 
too long, it exploded in his mouth, 
whereupon he said, with a guffaw, 
‘He hasna written a word for near an 
hour!” 

“What! It was you I heard!” cried 
Mr. Ogilvy, gleaming, while the un- 
happy Cathro tore the essay from Tom- 
my’s hands. Essay! It was no more 
an essay than a twig is a tree, for the 
gowk had stuck in the middle of his 
second page. Yes, stuck is the right 
expression, as his chagrined teacher 
had to admit when the boy was cross- 
examined. He had not been “up to 
some of his tricks,” he had stuck, and 
his explanation, as you will admit, 
merely emphasized his incapacity. 

He had brought himself to public 
scorn for lack of a word. What word? 


Between Curran and Mask. 


they asked testily, but even now he 
could not tell. He had wanted a Scotch 
word that would signify how many peo- 
ple were in church, and it was on the 
tip of his tongue but would come no 
farther. Puckle was nearly the word, 
but it did not mean so many people as 
he meant. The hour had gone by just 
like winking; he had forgotten all about 
time while searching his mind for the 
word. 

When Mr. Ogilvy heard this he 
seemed to be much impressed, re- 
peatedly he nodded his head as some 
beat time to music, and he muttered to 
himself, “The right word—yes, that’s 
everything,” and “‘the time went by 
like winking’—exactly, precisely,” and 
he would have liked to examine Tom- 
my’s bumps, but did not, nor said a 
word aloud, for was he not there in 
McLauchlan’s interest? 

The other five were furious, even Mr. 
Lorrimer, though his man had won, 
could not smile in face of such imbecil- 
ity. ‘‘You little tattie doolie,” Cathro 
roared, “were there not a dozen words 
to wile from if you had an ill-will to 
puckle? What ailed you at manzy, 
or——”’ 

“IT thought of manzy,’” replied 
Tommy, wofully, for he was ashamed 
of himself, “but—but a manzy’s a 
swarm. It would mean that the folk 
in the kirk were buzzing thegither like 
bees, instead of sitting still.” 

“Even if it does mean that,” said Mr. 
Duthie, with impatience, “what was the 
sense of being so particular? Surely 
the art of essay writing consists in 
using the first word that comes and 
hurrying on.” 

“That’s how I did,” said the proud 
MecLauchlan, who is now leader of a 
party in the church, and a figure in 
Edinburgh during the month of May. 

“I see,” interposed Mr. Gloag, ‘‘tha' 
McLauchlan speaks of there being a 
mask of people in the church. Mask is 
a fine Scotch word.” 

“Admirable,” assented Mr. Dishart. 

“IT thought ‘of mask,” whimpered 
Tommy, “but that would mean the kirk 
was crammed, and T just meant it to be 
middling full.” 














The Moral Element in Fiction. 


“Flow would have done,” suggested 
Mr. l.orrimer 

“Flow’s but a handful,” said Tommy. 

“Curran, then, you jackanapes!” 

“Curran’s no enough.” 

Mr. Lorrimer flung up his hands in 
despair. 

“I wanted something between curran 
and mask,” said Tommy, dogged, yet 
almost at the crying. 

Mr. Ogilvy, who had been hiding his 
admiration with difficulty, spread a net 
for him. “You said you wanted a word 
that meant middling full. Well, why 
did you not say middling full—or fell 
mask?” 

“Yes, why not?’ demanded the min- 
isters, unconsciously caught in the net. 

‘I wanted one word,” replied Tommy, 
unconsciously avoiding it. 

“You jewel!’ muttered Mr. Ogilvy 
under his breath, but Mr. Cathro would 
have banged the boy’s head had notthe 
ministers interfered. 

“It is so easy, too, to find the right 
word,” said Mr. Gloag. 

“It’s no; it’s as difficult as to hit a 
squirrel,” cried Tommy, and again Mr. 
Ogilvy nodded approval. 

But the ministers were only pained. 

“The lad is merely a numskull,” said 
Mr. Dishart kindly. 

“And no teacher could have turned 
him into anything else,” said Mr. Du- 
thie. 

“And so, Cathro, you need not feel 
sore over your defeat,” added Mr. 
Gloag; but nevertheless Cathro took 
Tommy by the neck and ran him out of 
the parish school of Thrums. When 
he returned to the others he found the 
ministers congratulating McLauchlan, 
whose nose was in the air, and compli- 
menting Mr. Ogilvy, who listened to 
their formal phrases solemnly and ac- 
cepted their hand-shakes with a dry 
chuckle, 

“Ay, grin away, sir,” the mortified 
dominie of Thrums said to him sourly, 
“the joke is on your side.” 

“You are right, sir,” replied Mr. 
Ogilvie, mysteriously, ‘‘the joke is on 
my side, and the best of it is that not 
one of you knows what the joke is!” 


And then the odd thing happened. As 
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they were preparing to leave the school 
the door opened a little and there ap- 
peared in the aperture the face of 
Tommy, tear-stained but excited. “I 
ken the word now,” he cried, “it came 
to me a’ at once; it is hantle!” 

The door closed with a victorious 
bang, just in time to prevent Cathro—— 

“Oh, the sumph!” exclaimed Mr. 
Lauchlan McLauchlan, “as if it mat- 
tered what the word is now!” 

And said Mr. Dishart, “Cathro, you 
had better tell Aaron Latta that the 
sooner he sends this nincompoop to the 
herding the better.” 

But Mr. Ogilvy giving his Lauchlan 
a push that nearly sent him sprawling, 
said in an ecstasy to himself, “He had 
to think of it till he got it—and he got 
it. The ladis a genius!’ They were 
about to tear up Tommy’s essay, but he 
snatched it from them and put it in his 
oxter pocket. “I am a collector of curi- 
osities,” he explained, “and this paper 
may be worth money yet.” 

“Well,” said Cathro savagely, “I 
have one satisfaction; I ran him out of 
my school.” 

“Who knows,” replied Mr. Ogilvy, 
“but what you may be proud to dust a 
chair for him when he comes back?” 
From “ Sentimental Tommy.” By J. M. Barrie. 





From McClure’s Magazine. 

THE MORAL ELEMENT IN FICTION. 
Since art implies the truthful and 
conscientious study of life as it is, we 
contend that to be a radically defective 
view of art which would preclude from 
it the ruling constituents of life. Moral 
character is to human life what air is to 

the natural world—it is elemental. 

There was more than literary science 
in Matthew Arnold’s arithmetic when 
he called “conduct three-fourths of 
life.’ Possibly the Creator did not 
make the world chiefly for the purpose 
of providing studies for gifted novel- 
ists; but if he had done so, we can 
scarcely imagine that he could have 
offered anything much better in the 
way of material, even though one look 
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the moral element squarely in the face 
and abide by the fact of its tremendous 
proportion in the scheme of things. 
The moral element, it cannot be de- 
nied, predominates enormously in the 
human drama. The moral struggle, 
the creation of character, the moral 
ideal, failure and success in reaching it, 
anguish and ecstasy in missing or gain- 
ing it, the instinct to extend the appre- 
ciation of moral beauty and to worship 
its Eternal Source—these exist wher- 
ever human being does. The whole 
magnificent play of the moral nature 
sweeps over the human stage with a 
force, a splendor, and a diversity of 
effect which no artist can deny if he 
would, which the greatest artist never 
tries to withstand, and against which 
the smallest will protest in vain. 

Strike “ethicism” out of life, good 
friends, before you shake it out of 
story! Fear less to seem “Puritan” 
than to be inadequate. Fear more to 
be superficial than to seem “deep.” 
Fear less to point your moral than to 
miss your opportunity. It is for us to 
remind you, since it seems to us that 
you overlook the fact, that in any highly 
formed or fully formed creative power 
the “ethical” as well as the “zstheti- 
cal sense is developed. Where “the 
taste” is developed at the expense of 
“the conscience” the artist is incom- 
plete. He is, in this case, at least as 
incomplete as he is where the ethical 
sense is developed at the expense of 
the esthetic. Specialism in literary 
art, as in science, has its uses, but it is 
not symmetry; and this is not a law in- 
tended to work only one way. 

It is an ancient and honorable rule of 
rhetoric, that he is the greatest writer 
who, other things being equal, has the 
greatest subject. He is, let us say, the 
largest artist who, other things being 
equal, holds the largest view of human 
life. The largest view of human life, 
we contend, is that which recognizes it 
in the greatest way. 

In a word, the province of the artist 
is to portray life as it is, and life is 
moral responsibility. Life is several 
other things, we do not deny. It is 
beauty, it is joy, it is tragedy, it is 
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comedy, it is psychical and physical 
pleasure, it is the interplay of a thou- 
sand rude or delicate motions and emo- 
tions, it is the grimmest and the mer- 
riest motley of phantasmagoria that 
could appeal to the gravest or the mad- 
dest brush ever put to palette; but it is 
steadily and sturdily and always moral 
responsibility. An artist can no more 
fling off the moral sense from his work 
than he can oust it from his private 
life. A great artist (let me repeat) is 
too great to try to do so. With one or 
two familiar exceptions, of which more 
might be said, the greatest have laid in 
the moral values of their pictures just 
as life lays them in; and in life they are 
not to be evaded. There is a squeam- 
ishness against “ethicism” which is 
quite as much to be avoided as any 
squeamishness about “the moral nude 
in art” or other debatable question. 
The great way is to go grandly in, as 
the Creator did when he made the 
models which we are fain to copy. 
After all, the Great Artist is not a poor 
master; all His foregrounds stand out 
against the perspective of the moral 
nature. Why go tiptoeing about the 
easel to avoid it? 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 





From The Century Magazine. 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
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Hast thou forgot the breasts that gave us 
suck, 
And whence our likeness to our fathers 
came, 
Though from our arms twice stooping 
with the same 
Great blow that Runnymede and Naseby 
struck? 
Out of thy heart the imperial spark we 
pluck 
Which in our blood is breaking into 
flame; 
Oh, of one honor make not double 
shame; 
Give not the English race to wanton luck! 
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Thy reef of war across our seaboard 
thrown, 
Fortress and arsenal against us stored— 
Trust not in them! the awful summons 
blown, 
High o’er the long sea-blaze and battle 
poured 
Through all the marches of the open 
North, 
On our uplifted arms thy Child rides 
forth. 


II. 


Mother of nations, of them eldest we, 
Well is it found, and happy for the state, 
When that which makes men proud first 

makes them great, 

And such our fortune is who sprang from 

thee, 

And brought to this new land from over 

sea 
The faith that can with every house- 
hold mate, 
And freedom 
trate, 

And thoughts that make men brave, and 

leave them free. 


whereof law is magis- 


O Mother of our faith, our law, our lore, 
What shall we answer thee if thou 
shouldst ask 
How this fair birthright doth in us in- 
crease? 
There is no home but Christ is at the 
door; 
Freely our toiling millions choose life’s 
task; 
Justice we love, and next to justice 
peace, 


III. 


What is the strength of England, and her 
pride 
Among the nations, when she makes her 
boast? 
Has the East heard it, where her far- 
flung host 
Hangs like a javelin in India’s side? 
Does the sea know it, where her navies 
ride, 
Like towers of stars, about the silver 
coast, 
Or from the great Capes to the utter- 
most 
Parts of the North like ocean meteors 
glide? 
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Answer, O South, if yet where Gordon 
sank, 
Spent arrow of the far and lone Soudan, 
There comes a whisper out of wasted 
’ death! 
O every ocean, every land, that drank 
The blood of England, answer, if ye can, 
What is it that giveth her immorta) 
breath? 


IV. 


Then the West answered: “Is the sword’s 
keen edge 
Like to the mind for sharpness? 
the flame 
Devour like thought? 
chariots came, 
Squadron and phalanx, 
and wedge; 
They mounted up; they wound from ledge 
to ledge 
Of battle-glory dark with battle-shame; 
But God hath hurled them from the 
heights of fame 
Who from the soul took no eternal pledge. 


Doth 


Many with 


legion, square, 


“Because above her people and her throne 
She hath erected reason’s sovereignty; 
Because wherever human speech is known 

The touch of English breath doth make 
thought free: 
Therefore forever is her glory blown 
About the hills, and flashed beneath the 


sea.” 


Vv. 


First of mankind we bid our eagles pause 
Before the pure tribunal of the mind, 
Where swordless justice shall the sen- 

tence find, 

And righteous reason arbitrate the cause. 

First of mankind, whom yet no power 

o’erawes, 
One kin would we confederate and bind; 
Let the great instrument be made and 
signed, 

The mold and pattern of earth’s might- 

ier laws! 


Crown with this act the thousand years 
of thought, 

O Mother-Queen, 
roams 
sea-flown brood, and 
states hath wrought 
Far as the loneliest wave of ocean 

foams, 


and wheresoever 


Thy bulwarked 
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Thy children’s 
brought 
Shall warm thy hearthstone from their 
million homes. 


love with veneration 


By G. E. Woodberry. 





From The New England Magazine. 
THE FIRST “CAUCUS.” 

The finance debate of the forties, 
when the Land Bank tried a hand at 
the issueof paper money, occasioned the 
word caucus, which has becomea part of 
the tinglish language. To express con- 
fidence in the bills of the Land Bank, 
Sam Adams, the father of the patriot, 
organized a labor meeting. The me- 
chanics of those days were generally 
paid in what we eall store orders. To 
get their wages in money, if only in pa- 
per bills, seemed attractive. So the 
calkers formed a labor union and trust 
—the word trust is theirs—binding 


themselves “under a penalty for the per- 
formance of their agreement,” which 
was to the effect that they would take 
Wages in merchandise or money only, 


money to include the notes of the Land 
Bank. ‘This novel trust was perfected 
on Sunday, February 8, 1740, old style, 
and duly announced in the papers of 
the time. The effect may be imagined. 
A labor union was a novelty in Bos- 
ton; a labor trust occasioned some- 
thing like consternation, particularly 
as it undertook to sustain the ominous 
Land Bank. Under British law, such 
trust was a crime. To get rid of the 
Land Bank, which was at the bottom 
of all this offending, the Boston mer- 
chants appealed to Parliament for re- 
lief, and obtained it. Yet the calkers 
held together, and their cast-iron agree- 
ment became a by-word for any agree- 
ment from which there was no reced- 
ing. The phrase “calkers’ agreement” 
was carried into politics, and in 1760 
we read of “the old and true Corcas,” 
meaning the mechanics; also of “the 
new and grand Corcas,” meaning 2 
committee of merchants who had 
adopted the method of the calkers. By 
1763 we find the present spelling of 
caucus, the origin of the term falling 
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into oblivion, though it was faintly re- 
membered when William Gordon and 
John Pickering made the inquiry which 
they report. Both were competent 
students; both found that the caucus 
had something to do with the calkers; 
and the advertisement of the calkers’ 
trust in 1740-41 appears to complete the 
chain of evidence. The Boston Gazette 
of May 5 and 12, 1760, uses the term in 
its modern sense. The etymology sug- 
gested by J. H. Trumbull is not ten- 
able; in fact it is not supported by his- 
tory. To associate the caucus with 
medizeval Latin seems more daring 
than to identify the town pump with 
the matchless pomp of the Ancients 
and Honorables. Meanwhile the Bos- 
ton word has passed into the statutes 
of Massachusetts, and figures in the 
politics of our kin beyond sea. 

From ‘Words Coined in Boston.” By C.W.Ernst 





From The St. Nicholas. 
THE FAILURE OF THE RUSSIAN 
OVERLAND. 

On the evening of May 31, 1867, as I 
sat trying to draw a map in the little 
one-story log-house which served as 
the headquarters of the Siberian divi- 
sion, I was interrupted by the sudden 
and hasty entrance of my friend and 
comrade, Lewis, who rushed into the 
room, crying excitedly, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Ken- 
nan! Did you hear the cannon?” I 
had not heard it, but I understood in- 
stantly the significance of the inquiry. 
A cannon-shot meant that there was a 
ship in sight from the beacon-tower 
at the mouth of the river. We were 
accustomed every spring to get our ear- 
liest news from the civilized worid 
through American  whaling-vessels, 
which resort at that season of the year 
to the Okhotsk Sea. About the middle 
of May, therefore, we generally sent & 
couple of Cossacks to the harbor at the 
mouth of the river, with instructions to 
keep a sharp lookout from the log bea- 
con-tower on the bluff, and fire three 
cannon-shots the moment they should 
see a whaler or other vessel cruising in 
the Gulf. 
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In less than ten minutes the news 
that there was a vessel in sight from 
the beacon-tower had reached every 
house in the village, and a little group 
of Cossacks gathered at the landing- 
place, where a boat was being prepared 
to take Robinson, Lewis, and me to the 
seacoast. Half an hour later we were 
gliding swiftly down the river in one 
of the light skiffs known in that part of 
Siberia as “lodkas.” We had a faint 
hope that the ship which had been sig- 
naled would prove to be one of our own 
vessels; but even if she should turn out 
to be a whaler, she would at least bring 
us late news from the outside world, 
and we felt a burning curiosity to know 
what had been the result of the second 
attempt to lay an Atlantic cable. Had 
our competitors beaten us, or was there 
still a fighting chance that we might 
beat them? 

We reached the mouth of the river 
late in the evening, and were met at the 
landing by one of the Cossacks from 
the beacon-tower. 

“What ship is it?’ I inquired. 

“We don’t know,” he replied. “We 
saw dark smoke, like the smoke of a 
steamer, off Matuga [Mah’-too-gal] 
Island just before we fired the cannon, 
but in a little while it blew away and 
we have seen nothing since.” 

“If it was a whaler trying-out oil,” 
said Robinson, “we'll find her there in 
the morning.” 

Leaving the Cossack to take our bag- 
gage out of the lodka, we all climbed 
up to the beacon-tower with the hope 
that, as it was still fairly light, we 
might be able to see with a glass the 
vessel that had made the smoke; but 
from the high, black cliffs of Matuga 
Island on one side of the gulf, to the 
steep slope of Cape Catharine on the 
other, there was nothing to break the 
level horizon line except here and there 
a field of drifting ice. Returning to the 
Cossack barrack, we spread our bear- 
skins and blankets down on the rough 
plank floor and went disconsolate to 
bed. 

Early the next morning I was awak- 
ened by one of the Cossacks with the 
welcome news that there was a square- 
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rigged vessel in the offing, five or six 
miles beyond Matuga Island. I climbed 
hastily up the bluff, and had no diffi- 
culty in making out with a glass the 
masts and sails of a good-sized bark, 
evidently a whaler, which, although 
hull down, was apparently cruising 
back and forth with a light southerly 
breeze across the Gulf. We ate break- 
fast hastily, put on our fur kukhlankas 
and caps, and started in a whaleboat 
under oars for the ship, which was 
distant about fifteen miles. Although 
the wind was light and the sea compar- 
atively smooth, it was a hard, tedious 
pull, and we did not get alongside until 
after ten o’clock. Pacing the quarter- 
deck, as we climbed on board, was a 
good-looking, ruddy-faced, grey-haired 
man whom I took to be the captain. He 
evidently thought, from our outer fur 
dress, that we were only a party of na- 
tives come off to trade; and he paid no 
attention whatever to us until I walked 
aft and said, “Are you the captain of 
this bark?” 

At the first word of English he 
stopped as if transfixed, stared at me 
for a moment in silence, and then ex- 
claimed in a tone of profound astonish- 
ment, “Well! Has the universal Yan- 
kee got up here?” 

“Yes, captain,” I replied, “he is not 
only here, but he has been here two 
years or more. What bark is this?’ 

“The Sea Breeze, of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts,” he replied, ‘and I am 
Captain Hamilton. But what are you 
doing up in this forsaken country? 
Have you been shipwrecked ?” 

“No,” I said, “we’re up here trying to 
build a telegraph line.” 

‘“‘A telegraph line!’ he _ shouted. 
“Well, if that isn’t the craziest thing I 
ever heard of! Who’s going to tele- 
graph from here?” 

4 explained to him that we were try- 
ing to establish telegraphic communi- 
eation between America and Europe 
by way of Alaska, Bering Strait, and 
Siberia, and asked him if he had never 
heard of the Russian American Tele- 
graph Company. 

“Never,” he replied. “I didn’t know 
there was such a company; but I’ve 
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been out two years on a cruise, and I 
haven’t kept up very well with the 
news.” 

“How about the Atlantic cable?” I in- 
quired. “Do you know anything about 
that?’ 

“Oh, yes,” he replied cheerfully, as if 
he were giving me the best news in the 
world, “the cable is laid all right.” 

“Does it work?’ I asked with a sink- 
ing heart. 

“Works like a snatch-tackle,” he re- 
sponded heartily. “The Frisco pr pers 
are publishing every morning the Lon- 
don news of the day before. I’ve got 
a lot of ’em on board that I’ll give you. 
Perhaps you'll find something in them 
about your company.” 

I think the captain must have noticed, 
from the sudden change in the expres- 
sion of our faces, that his news about 
the Atlantic cable was a staggering 
blow to us, for he immediately dropped 
the subject and suggested the propriety 
of going below. 

From ‘‘How the Bad News Came to Siberia.” 

George Kennan. 


By 





From Lippincott’s Magazine. 
THE SIXTH SENSE. 

After nine years of careful, system- 
atic, and painstaking investigation, I 
am prepared to affirm that, besides the 
five senses, sight, smell, taste, touch, 
and hearing, certain animals have yet 
another sense, the sense of locality, or 
of direction, commonly called the “hom- 
ing instinct.” 


Evidences of this sixth sense are to 
be observed in animals of exceedingly 


low organization. On one occasion, 
while studying a water-louse, I saw the 
little creature swim to a hydra, pluck 
off one of its buds, then swim a short 
distance away and take shelter behind 
a small bit of mud, where it proceeded 
to devour its tender morsel. In a short 
while, much to my surprise, the louse 
again swam to the hydra, again pro- 
cured a bud, and again swam back to 
its hiding-place; this occurred three 
times during the hour I had it under 
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observation. The louse probably dis- 
covered the hydra the first time by acci- 
dent; but when it swam back to the 
source of its food-supply the second 
time and then returned again to its 
sheltering bit of mud, it clearly evinced 
conscious memory of route and sense 
of direction. 

The common garden-snail is a homing 
animal, and will always return to a 
particular spot after it has made an ex- 
cursion in pursuit of food. In front of 
my dwelling there is a brick wall 
capped by a stone coping; the overhang- 
ing edge of this coping forms a moist, 
cool home in summer for hundreds of 
snails. Last summer I took six of these 
creatures, and, after marking their 
shells with a paint of gum arabic and 
oxide of zine, set them free on the lawn 
some distance away from the wall. In 
the course of time four of them returned 
to their homes beneath the stone cop- 
ing; the other two were probably de- 
stroyed by blackbirds, numbers of 
which I noticed during the day feeding 
on the lawn. 

The centre of the sixth sense (sense 
of direction) in snails is located at the 
base of the cephalic ganglion; this 
ganglion lies immediately between and 
below the “horns,” and is composed of 
several circumscribed and well-marked 
accumulations or corpuscles of nerve- 
cells and nerve-filaments. The centre 
of the sixth sense can easily be de- 
stroyed without inflicting injury on the 
cireumjacent sense-centres. Whenever 
this is done the snail loses its sense of 
direction and locality, and cannot find 
its way back to its home when it is car- 
ried therefrom and deposited among 
new surroundings. It is not killed by 
the mutilation, for I have seen marked 
snails. in which the centre of the sixth 
sense had been destroyed, alive and ap- 
parently in good health several weeks 
after having undergone this operation; 
they found temporary homes wherever 
they chanced to he. 

The limpet. a distant relation of the 
snail, is likewise a homing animal, and 
invariably returns to its home after 
journeys in search of sustenance. 
Lieutenant L——. an officer in the En- 
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glish navy, once told me that he had 
repeatedly had specimens of these an- 
imals under observation for months ata 
time, and that they always had par- 
ticular spots, generally depressions in 
rocks, which they regarded as homes, 
and to which they would always return. 
Romanes, the English biologist and 
naturalist, makes a like statement in 
his “Mental Evolution in Animals.” 


Ants are, of the entire insect world, 
probably the most gifted home-finders. 
Time and again have I tested them in 
this, sometimes taking them what must 
have been to these little creatures enor- 
mous distances from their nests before 
freeing them. Of course the ants ex- 
perimented with were marked, other- 
wise I could not have watched them 
successfully. When an ant is taken 
into new surroundings and set free, It 
at first runs here and there and every- 
where. As soon, however, as it regains 
its equanimity and recovers from its 
fright, it turns towards home. At first 


it proceeds slowly, every now and then 
climbing tall blades of grass and from 
these high places viewing the surround- 


ing country in search of landmarks. As 
soon as it arrives among scenes par- 
tially familiar to it, it ceases to climb 
grass-blades or weeds. and accelerates 
its pace. When it arrives among well- 
known and accustomed surroundings 
it runs along at its utmost speed. and 
fairly races into its nest. 
By James Weir, Jr. 





From The Outlook. 
A POET’S WORKSHOPS. 

Our guide was delightful, being one 
of the workmen in the stained-glass 
rooms. His face shone with guvod 
will, and he had such a factory com- 
plexion as I had never seen—the most 
wonderful glow of health. The 
stained-glass work was first shown to 
us. Here the genius of Burne-Jones 
reigns supreme, since all the stained- 
glass work in the Morris factory is 
from his designs. We saw many of 
the cartoons, and the glass in all de- 
grees of disarrangement and arrange- 
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ment, the cutting with the diamond 
chisel, and the hand slrading of the 
brush. A genial, grey-haired man had 
under his brush Stephen dividing his 
cloak with his sword. While we were 
admiring the rich coloring, the art 
workman jocosely said: ‘“’E’s not 
cuttin’ ’is cloak in ’alf; the hother 
won’t get ’is good share.” In these 
stained-glass rooms the signs of work 
were cheery and inspiring. Often 
there was the buzz of friendly talk, 
and the whole fellowship appeared to 
be one of intelligence and mutual 
interest, and certainly in that depart- 
ment, these words of Morris have 
been fulfilled: “This seems to me 
most important—that our daily and 
necessary work, which we could not 
escape if we would, which we would 
not forego if we could, should be 
human, serious, and pleasurable, not 
machine-like, trivial, or grievous. I 
call this, not the very foundation of 
architecture in all senses of the word, 
but of happiness also in all conditions 
of life.” Amid this glass art work we 
are pleasantly reminded of the story 
of Morris’s and Burne-Jones’s college 
days together, of their query as to 
ealling in life, since they were both 
supposed to be destined for the service 
of the Church, and, finally, of their 
mutual pledge to devote their lives to 
art. This comradeship of purpose and 
work has lasted long years, and many 
English churches have been abun- 
dantly served in these glorious win- 
dows. 

Next we passed into the mazes of 
weaving—the plainer rug-weaving, the 
daintier silk-weaving, and the won- 
derful tapestry-work. In all these 
rooms there were simply hand-looms, 
which moved back and forth with a 
sort of click-clack of sociability, but 
with no wearying thunder. There 
were younger people at the heavier 
looms where the rugs were growing, 
but the two places of honor were held 
by the patriarchs of the art; a grey- 
haired man who was carrying through 
his loom the daintiest silk brocade in 
white and green and gold, and who 
stopped with the pleasure of the artist 
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to turn it over that we might see the 
beautiful imagery of the light side; 
over by a quiet window sat an old, old 
lady gently casting her’ shuttle 
threaded with pale blue silk, and who 
smiled when we wondered what fair 
maiden should be gowned in it. Of 
this beautiful work, yet possibly 
monotonous, William Morris writes 
quite justly: “I do not call the figure- 
weaver’s craft a dull one, if he be set to 
do things which are worth doing; to 
watch the web growing day by day, 
almost magically, in anticipation of 
the time when it is to be taken out, 
and one can see it on the right side in 
all its well-schemed beauty, to make 
something beautiful, that will last, out 
of a few threads of silk and wool, 
seems to me not an unpleasant way of 
earning one’s livelihood, so long as one 
lives and works in a pleasant place, 
with work-day not too long, and a 
book or two to be got at.” 

But, oh! the tapestries! Two looms 
were bearing these lovely burdens. 
One picture growing in most delicate 
tints was a copy of Botticelli’s 
“Spring,” this the first time it has ever 
gone into tapestry, it being the special 
order of a woman who had long fan- 
cied it would well lend itself to being 
thus wrought. The other was “The 
Visit of the Magi,” this being from 
Burne-Jones’s design, and the third 
time, I think, it has gone on the Mer- 
ton Abbey loom. The only discour- 
aging feature of the tapestry-weaving 
was that these sensitive, quick fingers 
belonged to men from the Far East, 
and that it is not yet an English art. 
Our appreciative guide spoke in hon- 
est, rapturous terms of tapestries that 
during their weaving had lent their 
beauty to the factory and to all the 
workers. <A _ series representing the 
King Arthur legends had been with 
them seven years. Seemingly they 
had grown to love them as their life, 
and now in rich memories their 
thoughts followed them to the courtly 
home whither they could not go. I 
know of no home adornment that Mor- 
ris writes of with more keen feeling 
love than of wall-hangings. 


and 
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These are the words in an essay where 
he is mourning the decadence of the 
art: “What a noble art it once was! 
To turn our chamber walls into the 
green woods of ‘the leafy month of 
June,’ populous of bird and beast, or a 
summer garden with man and maid 
playing round the fountains, or a sol- 
émn procession of the mythical war- 
riors and heroes of old; that surely 
was worth the trouble of doing, and 
the money that had to be paid for it; 
that was no languid acquiescence in an 
upholsterer’s fashion.” 

The pattern-stamping room seemed 
quite natural, for there we saw the 
glorious designs and rich coloring in 
the cretonnes and velvets and fabrics 
which American importers have gra- 
ciously made more familiar to us. An 
old design was slowly growing under 
the strong and skilful hands of one of 
these art workers—a design that could 
easily suggest Mr. Morris’s dictum, 
“The absolute necessities of this art 
are beauty of color and restfulness of 
form.” It required muscle to carry 
the copper plate steadily, and perfec- 
tion of touch to plant it firmly in its 
proper place. The coloring was in rich 
golden brown, which the interested 
stamper told us was the most durable 
color, it being practically rust! We all 
know Mr. Morris’s love of the Persian 
designs which reappear with new life 
under his pencil, in stamped fabrics 
and in woven stuffs. If we heartily 
enjoy these gorgeous things, we may 
partially sympathize with Mr. Mor- 
ris’s feeling about the old Persiau 
workers and designers when he writes: 
“I believe I am not thinking only of 
my own pleasure, but of the pleasure 
of many people, when I praise the use- 
fulness of the lives of these men, 
whose names are long forgotten, but 
whose works we still wonder at. In 
their own way they meant to tell us 
how the flowers grew in_ the 
garden of Damascus, or how the 
hunt was up on the plains of Kir- 
man, or how the tulips shone among 
the grass in the Mid-Persian valley, 
and how their souls delighted in it all, 
and what joy they had in life; nor did 
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they fail to make their meaning clear 
to some of us.” 

The allied craft of nearly all these 
arts is that of the dyer, and these 
pure, ravishing colors we next traced 
to their abiding-place in the Merton 
Abbey vats. Certainly these seemed 
like magic caldrons! We hear much of 
the poet’s love of color, and this poet’s 
fondness is also ascribed to Morris. 

But what other poet, besides feeling 
color and writing of color, could say, 
in discussing the niceties of the color 
craft, as Morris does in such plain 
workman’s prose: “I myself have dyed 
wool by the self-same process that the 
Mosaical dyers used!’ Mr. Morris 
rather enjoys color tirades, and, after 
having delighted in the perfect glasses 
or wools or fabrics from the factory, 
or having felt his painstaking care 
when looking in a vat where the dye 
had stood for seven years, we can 
quite easily sympathize with an attack 
upon the new dyes like this: “The 
fact is that every one of these colors 
is hideous in itself, whereas all the old 
dyes are in themselves beautiful col- 
ors—only extreme perversity could 
make an ugly color out of them. 
Under these circumstances it must, I 
suppose, be considered a negative vir- 
tue in the new dyes that they are as 
fugitive as the old ones are stable; 
but even on that head I will ask you 
to note one thing that condemns them 
finally—that whereas the old dyes, 
when fading, as all colors will do more 
or less, simply gradually change into 
paler tints of the same color, and are 
not unpleasant to look upon, the fad- 
ing of the new dyes is a change into 
all kinds of abominable and livid hues. 
I mention this because otherwise it 
might be thought that a man with an 
artistic eye for color might so blend the 
hideous but bright aniline colors as 
to produce something at least tolera- 
ble; indeed, this is not unfrequently 
attempted to-day, but with small suc- 
cess, partly from the reason above 
mentioned, partly because the hues so 
produced by ‘messing about,’ as I 
should call it, have none of the quality 
or character which the simple drug 
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gives naturally. In short, this is what 
it comes to, that it would be better for 
us, if we cannot revive the now almost 
lost art of dyeing, to content ourselves 
with weaving our cloths of the natural 
color of the fiber, or to buy them col- 
ored by less civilized people than our- 
selves.” 

The workers in all these crafts, by 
their goodly occupation, eight-hour 
working day, and highest wages 
known in the trade, seem to be realiz- 
ing, as far as is possible at present, the 
claims of a decent life as Mr. Morris 
has himself stated them: “First, a 
healthy body; second, an active mind 
in sympathy with the past, the present, 
and the future; thirdly, occupation fit 
for a healthy body and an active mind; 
and, fourthly, a beautiful world to live 
in.” 

From “A Visit to William Morris’s Factory.” 

Rho Fisk Zueblin. 


By 





From The Forum. 
PARTNERS IN A COMMON PROGRESS. 


The history of civilization shows 
that its growth has been attended by 
slow but steady improvement in the 
condition of women, and that it may be 
measured very accurately by this 
standard. It is often assumed, by 
those who review this history, that the 
improvement has been wrung from 
unwilling men, or granted by generous 
ones, and that more may be got in the 
same way. It is also assumed to be 
not only improvement in the condition 
of women but progress toward the con- 
dition of men, although the one by no 
means implies the other. I venture to 
believe that man—the adult male 
human being—has had little to do with 
either the “subjection” or the “eman- 
cipation” of woman, and that her 
improvement is only one aspect of that 
progress of the race in which her share 
is precisely the same as his. 

Primitive man was, no doubt, an 
ugly, ferocious brute, but there is evi- 
dence that primitive woman admired 
his ferocity and was quite ready to 
abandon him and follow a more fero- 
cious brute with resignation and even 
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with exultation. If the woman of the 
heroic age was in constant danger of 
life-long slavery under covetous and 
able-bodied neighbors, her men-folks 
were, according to the “Odyssey,” in 
no less danger of furnishing a bloody 
meal for dogs. Any delicate and re- 
fined woman of to-day would find tie 
common life of a woman of the Dark 
Ages unendurable. The women of the 
Dark Ages were not over-refined, nor. 
for that matter, were those in the time 
of good Queen Bess; and the life of 
either of those periods would be misery 
and wretchedness to the men of the 
nineteenth century as well as to the 
women, 

Those who talk of the subjection of 
woman to man’s dominion, and her 
emancipation from his tyranny, forget 
that, during historical times, the whole 
human race has improved in the vir- 
tues of self-restraint and humanity, 
and that, even if there has as yet been 
no material progress in disinterested- 
ness, selfishness has unquestionably 
become more enlightened and broad 
minded. Instead of being something 
wrested from hard-hearted man, the 
improvement of the condition of 
woman is only one aspect of that prog- 
ress which benefits all,—the young, the 
mature, the aged, women and men, 
alike. Man has not. deliberately 
worked out his destiny. He has been 
shaped and controlled by influences of 
which he has been, for the most part, 
totally ignorant; influences which are 
purely natural, shining like the sun on 
the evil and the good, and descending 
like rain on the just and the unjust; 
and woman, like man, has had her 
part in the whole history of our race. 

While admitting that the average 
woman may not be the most admirable 
or the most useful one, men are toler- 
ably unanimous in the opinion that 
there are well-marked differences 
between the average male mind and 
the average female mind. They nold 
woman superior to man in concrete 
acquaintance with those principles of 
conduct which are of most general 
application, and in constitutional apti- 
tude for applying them to special cases, 
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without deliberation, and as it were, 
by instinct; so that she is able to act 
wisely in the affairs of practical com- 
mon life without waiting to weigh 
motives and to compare consequences. 
In other words woman is held by man 
to surpass him in intuition. 

On the other hand man holds himself 
superior in power to abstract and to 
compare, to deliberate, to suspend 
judgment, to reach new generaliza- 
tions by the slow process of logical rea- 
soning, and to perceive these general- 
izations in their pure and native light, 
free from all practical complications. 
By these means he is able to extend 
the domain of mind over nature and to 
escape competition by opening new 
fields for action. Ile believes he bas 
especial aptitude for winning his way 
in the field where bold and aggressive 
qualities count. He takes upon him- 
self the task of challenging com- 
petition by striking out into new lines; 
and he believes he excels woman in 
power to discern the laws of thought, 
of society, and of the material uni- 
verse, and in ability to make these dis- 
coveries the basis of conduct, and thus 
to widen the sphere of human activity. 
Where intuitions, instincts, emotions, 
and past experience furnish no guide 
to conduct, he believes his judgment 
is better than hers. His power to orig- 
inate and to generalize from new expe- 
riences fits him for success in occupa- 
tions where competition is fiercest; 
where marked success depends upon 
the addition to the knowledge and skill 
of his rivals of the inventiveness which 
gives him advantage over them. 

If women wish to abandon the 
domain which he considers more prop- 
erly their own, and to compete with 
him, they should have a fair field, but 
they can expect no favor. If they are 
driven to the wall they may, if they 
choose, attribute their “subjection” 
and his success to his big lungs and 
muscles, and to his brutal energy of 
body and mind, rather than to any 
difference of mental quality,— but the 
result will be the same. 

From “Woman from the Standpoint of a Natural- 
ist.” By Dr. W. K. Brooks. 














READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


VICTOR HUGO AND SAINTE-BEUVE. 
24th December, [1830]. 

You do well to write to me, my 
friend; you do well, for the sake of all 
of us. My wife and I read your letters 
together, and we speak often of you 
with deep affection. The days you re- 
mind me of are very dear to me. Do 
you think they will never return? J 
hope they will. There! it will always 
be a pleasure to me to see you, a pleas- 
ure to write to you. There are only 
two or three things really worth hav- 
ing in life, and friendship is one of 
them. But let us write to each other, 
and often. Our hearts are still keep- 
ing up their intercourse. There is no 
breach between us. 

Victor. 
2d January, 1831. 

You have been very kind, my friend, 
to my little ones. We want to thank 
you for it, both my wife and I. So 
will you come to dinner with us to- 
morrow, Tuesday? 1830 is passed and 
gone! 

Your friend, 
VICTOR. 
[Sunday, 13th March, 1831]. 

I did not see you last night, my 
friend, and I was really sorry for it. I 
have so much to say to you, so much to 
tell you about the pain you are giving 
me, so many heartfelt requests to make 
to you, my friend, for your own sake, 
Sainte-Beuve, whom I love more than 
myself. I want so much to hear you 
say that you love me still, to be able to 
believe it, that I must go and see you 
some of these days, and havé a long, 
unreserved, and affectionate talk with 
you about all this. Does it not some- 
times strike you that you may be 
wrong, my friend? Oh! I implore you, 
do not get this idea into your head; it 
is, perhaps, the only remaining hold I 
have over you. We will talk about it, 
will we not? 

Now to unimportant matters. 

Will you take “Notre-Dame de Paris” 
in hand? Do you still think you need 
not cut it up too much; for if it is to be 
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cut up, I had rather it was not done by 
you. If so, put a short paragraph in 
the Globe, to-morrow or the next day, 
with a notice that the book will appear 
on Wednesday. I have told Gosselin 
to send you one of the first copies. You 
will read it, won’t you? And then you 
will tell me quite frankly if you think 
you can review it; and one of these 
days I will go and write in your copy 
that I always am, have been, and shall 
be, your best friend, ¥. me 


Friday, 18th March, 1831. 


My Friend.—I did not wish to write 
to you with the impression made by 
your letter fresh in my mind. It was too 
sad and too bitter. I should have been 
unjust in my turn. I wanted to wait 
for a few days. To-day, at all events, 
I am calm, and I can read your letter 
again without reopening too widely the 
deep wound it gave me. I must tell 
you, I did not think that what has 
passed between us, what is known to us 
alone, could ever be forgotten, espe- 
cially by you, by the Sainte-Beuve that 
I have known. Oh, yes! I say it with 
greater sorrow for you than for myself, 
you are very different from what you 
were. You must remember, if your 
new friends have not made even the 
shadow of your old ones fade from 
your mind, you must remember what 
passed between us in the most pain- 
ful moment of my life, when I had to 
choose between her and you; recollect 
what I said to you, what I proposed to 
you, what I offered to you with the 
firm resolution, as you know, of keep- 
ing my promise, and doing what you 
wished. Recollect all this, and then 
reflect that you have just written to 
me that I showed a want of openness, 
of confidence, and of sincerity towards 
you in this matter. This is what you 
brought yourself to write hardly three 
months afterwards. I forgive you 
from this moment. Perhapsa day will 
come when you will not forgive your- 
self for it. 

Your friend still, in spite of yourself. 

¥. &. 
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4th April, [1831]. 

It is I, my friend, who wish to go and 
see you, to thank you, to shake hands 
with you. Your letter gave me great 
and true pleasure. You see, my friend, 
at least I feel it, that one cannot get rid 
of an old friendship like ours so easily. 
It would be a great misfortune if we 
could survive the death of such a large 
fragment of ourselves. 


Vicror Hveo. 


You will come and dine with us one 
of these days, won’t you? 


6th July, 1831. 

What I have to write to you, dear 
friend, gives me the greatest pain, but 
yet I must write it. Had you gone to 
Liége I need not have done so, and that 
is why I have seemed sometimes to de- 
sire a thing which at any other time 
would have been areal misfortune to me, 
namely, your absence. But since you 
are not going, and I admit you may 
have good reasons for it, I must make 
a clean breast of everything to you, my 
friend, even should it be for the last 
time. I can no longer bear a state 
of things which your remaining in 
Paris would probably prolong indefi- 
nitely. 

I do not know if you have come to 
the same melancholy conclusion as I 
have, but this three months’ attempt at 
a semi-intimacy, badly renewed and 
badly patched up, has not been a suc- 
cess. It is not, my friend, our old irre- 
coverable friendship. When you-are 
not with me, I feel from the bottom 
of my heart that I love you as much as 
ever; but when you are, I suffer tor- 
tures. We are no longer at ease with 
one another, you see! We are not 
the two brothers that we were. I 
have lost you, and you have lost me: 
there is something between us. It is 
terrible to feel this, when we are to- 
gether, in the same room, seated o1 
the same sofa, and can touch each 
other’s hands. When one is a couple 
of hundred miles off, one fancies it is 
the distance that causes the separation. 
That is why I said to you—Go! Don’t 
you understand all this, Sainte-Beuve? 


Victor Hugo and Sainte-Beuve. 


What has become of our trust, our 
mutual confidences, our freedom of 
coming and going, our endless and un- 
reserved talks? They have all disap- 
peared. Everything is a torture to me 
now. Even the obligation, imposed on 
me by a person whom I cannot men- 
tion here, of being always present 
when you are there, reminds me con- 
stantly and very painfully that we are 
not the friends of old days. My poor 
friend, there is an element of absence 
in your presence which makes it even 
more unbearable than your real ab- 
sence. At all events, if you go, the 
blank will be complete. 

Let us give up seeing each other, 
then, for some time to come, so as not 
to cease loving each other. Has your 
wound healed? I am sure I do not 
know. All I do know is that mine has 
not. Every time I see you it bleeds 
afresh. You must sometimes feel that 
I am no longer the same. The reason 
is, that I suffer as you do. This irri- 
tates me, in the first place, and espe- 
cially against myself; then against you. 
my poor, dear friend; and finally against 
another, whose wishes perhaps corre- 
spond with those I express in this let- 
ter. In spite of all I do, some traces 
of all this heart-ache will come out; 
and this makes us all miserable,—more 
so than we were before we met 
again. 

Let us give up seeing each other, then, 
for the present, so as to meet again 
some day, as soon as possible, and then 
not to part. The distance we live from 
each other, the season of the year, our 
expeditions into the country, that I am 
never to be found at home, will be 
sufficient reasons for the world. As 
for us, we shall understand what it 
means. You and I will still love each 
other; we will write to each other, will 
we not? If we meet anywhere, it will 
be a pleasure to us: we shall shake 
hands with more affection and more 
expansiveness than here. What do 
you think of all this? Write me a few 
lines. 

I close this letter here. Excuse all 
these incoherent ideas. It has given 
me great pain to write this letter, my 
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friend. Burn it, that nobody may read 
it again, not even yourself. 

Farewell. 

Your friend, your brother, 
VicTorR. 

I have shown this letter to the only 
person who was entitled to read it be- 
fore you. 

7th July, 1831, 

I have just received your letter, dear 
friend; it breaks my heart. You are 
quite right, your conduct has been per- 
fectly loyal, you have not injured any 
one either consciously or unconsciously 

. it is ail my unhappy imagination, 
my friend! I love you now more than 
ever. I hate myself,—it is no exaggera- 
tion to say I hate myself for being so 
foolish and morbid. Should the day 
come when my life would be of ser- 
vice to you, you should have it, and the 
sacrifice would be a slight one, for, I 
say this to you only, I am no longer 
happy. I have acquired the convic- 


tion that it was possible for the object 
of all my love to cease to love me. _ It 
is no use my repeating to myself all 
that you say, and that the mere idea of 


such a thing is folly; this one drop of 
suspicion is enough to poison my whole 
life. Yes, indeed you must pity me, for 
Iam really unhappy. I no longer know 
how I stand with the two beings whom 
I love most on earth. You are one of 

them. Pity me, love me, write to me. 
For three months I had been suffer- 
ing more than ever. The sight of you 
every day, when I was in this state, 
stirred up all these fatal ideas within 
me. I shall never allow anything of 
this to appear to the outside world; you 
alone will know of it. You are still— 
you agree to this, do you not?—ny first 
and best friend. Yet you had never 
seen this aspect of my character. How 
foolish I must seem to you! and how [ 
must grieve you! Write and tell me 
that you still love me. It will do me 
good. And I shall look forward to the 
happy day when we shall meet again. 

¥. 

10th July, 1831. 
Your letter has done me good. Yes, 
indeed, you are still my friend. and 
more so than ever. It is only a kind 
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and loving friend like you whose gentle 
touch can probe so deep and painful a 
wound! We will meet now and again. 
We will dine together sometimes. It 
will be a pleasure for me. In the mean 
time, my poor friend, pray to God that I 
may recover my equanimity. I am not 
accustomed to suffering! ¥. 
Write to me. Do not forsake me. 


12th June, [1833}. 

My friendship with you, my dear 
Sainte-Beuve, is, as you know, quite 
apart from all literary and political 
questions whatsoever. No doubt it 
would give me great pleasure to know 
that your opinions were, as in the old 
days, in harmony with mine on all 
those art problems, the solution of 
which is one of the interests of my life. 
But it can’t be helped: we are all more 
or less unsettled. One thing is settled 
and unvarying with me, and that is 
my admiration for all you do, and my 
love for what you are. 

You propose that we should dine to- 
gether. It would be a great pleasure 
to me, and I should have endless things 
to tell you. I will write and let you 
know the first day I am disengaged. 

Farewell. We shall meet soon. 

V. 
20th August, (1833). 

I must go and see you one of these 
days, my dear Sainte-Beuve. I want 
to have a talk with you. I want to tell 
you what I have just said to some one 
who repeated to me, without malice, 
however, some cold remarks which you 
are supposed to have made about me. 
I said it could not be so; that we both 
knew we had no truer friend than each 
other; that our friendship was one of 
those which are proof against absence 
and gossip, and that I loved you with 
all my heart, as I have always done. I 
said this, and now I sit down to write 
it to you, so that nothing may come 
between us unawares, and that not 
even the faintest shadow may arise be- 
tween your heart and mine. 

We shall soon meet. Farewell. My 
eyes are still very bad, and I am work- 
ing hard. 

VICTOR. 
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I must write to you at once, while thc 
impression your letter has made is 
still fresh in my mind. Perhaps I ought 
to waitaday or two, but Icannot. How 
little you understand my character, 
Sainte-Beuve: you have always thought 
me ruled by my head, whereas I am 
guided by my heart. To love, and to 
need love and friendship, apply these 
two words as you like, is the principle 
of my existence, whether in joy or 
grief, before the world or in private, 
heart-whole or not. You have never 
recognized this sufficiently in me, and 
this accounts for more than one signal 
mistake in your estimate of me, so 
kindly in other respects. You will 
shake your head at this, but it is 
nevertheless perfectly true. You write 
me a long letter, my poor, dear friend, 
full of literary details and unimportant 
facts magnified by our separation, 
which would vanish into nothing and 
make us both laugh after haif-an-hour’s 
chat. Iam so convinced of this that 1 
am sure you would think so too, after a 
moment's reflection, and I therefore do 
not dwell on it. I think I have already 
told you, Sainte-Beuve, there can be 
no literary question between us. There 
were two friends, no more, no less. I 
ndmit that absence has produced an op- 
posite effect on us both. You love me 
less than you did two years ago, while 
I love you more. On reflection, the ex- 
planation is very simple. I was the 
offended party. The slow and gradual 
process of forgetting the events which 
estranged us acts in your favor in my 
heart, and against me in yours. Since 
life is so constituted, let us resign our- 
selves. 

On my side I was still so firmly at- 
tached to you, that your letter telling 
me that you are no longer my friend 
leaves me all sore and torn. The wound 
will continue to bleed for a long time. 
Farewell, I am still your sincere friend. 
My consolation in this life will be that 
I have never been the first to part from 
one who loved me. 

Boulanger had not told me anything. 
I should have mentioned it to you. 


Victor Hugo and Sainte-Beuve. 


22d August, [1833]- 


24th August, [1833]. 


Thank you, my friend, for your letter: 
thanks even for the first, since it brings 
me the second. You had no idea how 
deeply you had wounded me, nor how 
much good you do me now. Great 
Heavens! why cannot the depths of my 
heart, which is yours more than ever, 
be laid bare? Absence kills nothing 
in me—friendship as little as love. I 
thought you knew this. Twelve years 
ago, a separation of eighteen months 
only caused my love to become deeper 
and more holy. My heart has never 
altered. I am still the same stubborn 
creature in all things, who loves even 
without seeing the object of his affec- 
tion. I suffer, but I love on. Do you 
suppose that I have not gone through 
much on your account during the last 
two years? You have often been mis- 
led by a certain outward calm in me. 

My wishes coincide with yours, of 
course. We will dine together once a 
week. We will let no dust settle on 
our memories of the past or on our se- 
eret shrines. My warmest thanks for 
what you propose to me about Charles. 
We will talk it over. I feel how sin- 
cere and touching your offer is, and it 
would be a great thing for the child. 
But you see what obstacles there are. 
Anyhow, whether the thing is done or 
not, Iam deeply grateful. <A thousand 
thanks. You do me good: you bring 
me back a friend, and such a friend! 

I must love you, and feel that I am 
loved by you. It is part of my life. 

I am under an engagement to finish 
and send in a play before the 1st of Sep- 
tember. You know how my work ab- 
sorbs me when once I get into it: so I 
must end this letter. After that date 
I will go and see you, or I will write to 
ask you to fix a day for us to have a 
long, unreserved talk. I did go to see 
you a little while ago. Did you know 
it? Oh! Sainte-Beuve, two such friends 
as we are should never part. It would 
be a crime. There! I am your devoted 
friend. 

28th August, [1833]. 

This is only to tell you. my friend. 

that Iam hard at work. that I am think- 
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ing of you, and that I am yours with 
all my heart. 


We shall meet soon. Loveme. V. 


From ‘‘The Letters of Victor Hugo to his Family, 
to Sainte-Beuve and Others.” Edited by Paul 
Meurice. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Publishers. 





DRESS AND AMUSEMENTS OF THE 


PURITANS. 

The dress of the people during the 
colonial period was generally plain, as 
well because of their limited resources 
as because it was the policy of the colo- 
nies to discourage the wasting of their 
resources by habits of extravagance. 
And yet those in official positions were 
frequently passing to and from En- 
gland, and it was necessary for them to 
maintain the style and manners of gen- 
tlemen of their rank in the old country. 
Professional men and public officers 
were expected to wear a distinctive 
dress. The typical Puritan, as his ap- 
pearance is preserved in the old por- 
traits, and in modern statues, looks 
like a man of distinction. Clothes 
counted for quite as much in the seven- 
teenth century, as they do now. The 
Simple Cobbler of Agawam complained 
of five or six extravagant women in 
the colony, who inquire “what dresse 
the queen is in this week,” and “what 
is the very newest fashion of he court,” 
and who “egge to be in it in all haste, 
whatever it be.” “I honor the woman,” 
he says, “that can honor herself with 
her attire, but for a woman who lives 
but to ape the newest court fashions I 
look at her as the very gizzard of a 
trifle.—the product of a quarter of a 
cipher,—the epitome of nothing.” 

The General Court enacted laws at 
various times to limit extravagance in 
dress. The fact that such laws were 
needed shows that human nature in the 
times of the Puritans was very much 
the same that itis now. Their yourg 
people had a love for beautiful things; 
and they sought to adorn themselv*s, 
even heyond their means. The younger 
generation were not iconoclasts. Some 
of them were disposed to break away 
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from the customs of the pioneers. In 
1634, it was enacted that “noe person, 
either man or woman, shall hereafter 
make or buy any apparel that hath lace 
in it, or silver and gold.” It was after- 
ward ordered that no one whose estate 
is less than two hundred pounds shall 
wear gold or silver lace, or gold or sil- 
ver buttons. Still later, it was enacted 
that no one shall wear embroidered 
caps, gold and silver girdles, immoder- 
ate great sleeves, or slashed apparel. 
We read in the Records of the 
Plymouth Colony of a man who created 
a sensation by appearing in the streets 
of Plymouth in long, red silk stockings. 
In the inventory of the estate of plain 
Elder Brewster, we find “one blue 
cloth coat,” one “violet color cloth 
coat,” “one green waistcoat.” In “New 
England’s First Fruits” it is said: 
“Linnen fustian we are making al- 
ready; sheep are coming on for woolen 
cloth; in the mean time we may be sup- 
plied by way of trade from other parts, 
ecordovan deer, seal and moose skins 
are to be had plentifully, which will 
help the way, especially for servants’ 
clothing.” Evidently these pioneers 
were thrifty people, who respected 
themselves, and dressed as well as they 
were able, though they avoided with 
prudent care habits that were beyond 
their incomes. 


The amusements of these plain peo- 
ple, dwelling in the wilderness, were 
few and simple. And yet they were 
not as few as some writers would lead 
us to suppose. It is true that games 
of chance were prohibited by law. No 
one was permitted to possess cards, 
dice, or other instruments of gaming. 
Dancing was also prohibited. But it 
is possible for the right sort of people 
to lead a pleasent social life without 
gaming and dancing. 

The Puritans enjoyed their religion. 
They delighted in prayer and in com- 
munion with God. They were gpro- 
foundly interested in religious truth. 
Religious services were very attractive 
to them. They were intellectual peo- 
ple. ‘Lhe religious spirit has been 
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found to agree very well with the in- 
tellectual spirit. The independent 
thinkers of New England, as a rule, had 
a Puritan ancestry 

Our fathers loved their new country, 
as pioneers generally do. They be- 
lieved it was better than any other. 
They were free to work out their own 
ideas in this new world. They were 
readers and thinkers. They debated 
great questions under the shadows of 
the primitive forests. They did not 
feel the need of the pleasures which 
people of less intellect and less faith 
seem to require. 

There is abundant evidence that there 
was a genuine, hearty, social life in 
these colonies. Travellers of that pe- 
riod, who came to New England, do not 
speak of the life they found here as a 
gloomy life. The people were inter- 
ested in each other. They had their 
own simple, rustic amusements, such 
as those to which they had been ac- 
customed in England. 

Take as an example the first Harvest 
Festival at Plymouth. The Pilgrims 


had gathered their first harvest, after 
the year of severe labor and privation, 
while they were building their houses, 
and breaking up the ground, and caring 


for their crops. The harvest was 
bountiful, and they had at last a right 
to give themselves up to recreation. 
We read, in Mourt’s Relation: “Our har- 
vest being gotten in, our Governor sent 
foure men on fowling, that we might 
nfter a more special manner rejoice to- 
ether, after we hau gathered the fruit 
ef our labors. They foure in one day 
killed as much fowle, as, with a little 
help beside, served the company almost 
a week, at which time, amongst other 
Recreations, we exercised our Arms, 
many of the Indians coming amongst 
us, and amongst the rest, their greatest 
King, Massasayt, with some ninety 
men, whome for three dayes we enter- 
tained and feasted, and they went out 
and killed five Deere, which they 
brought to the Plantation, and _ be- 
stowed on our Governor, and vpon the 
captaine, and others.” 

This was not a religious festival. 
There is no mention of any religious 
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services. The week seems to have 
been given up to sports, and a succes- 
sion of festivals, as well as to the en- 
tertainment of their dusky neighbors. 
In these ways these vigorous men en- 
joyed themselves, making the best use 
of their limited opportunities. 

In Massachusetts, there was a larger 
population and a greater variety of 
occasions of interest. The house of 
Governor Winthrop was seldom with- 
out its guests. There were interesting 
people coming from abroad, whose 
presence added interest to the home- 
life. The commencement week at the 
new college was always interesting. 
We read of a great training on Boston 
Common, which brought together the 
people from the various settlements 
Many gentlemen and _ gentlewomen 
dined in tents on the common. Judge 
Sewell, in his Diary, refers very often 
to the dinner parties which he attended. 
He sometimes gives us the names of 
the guests and tells us something of the 
bill of fare. The picture of a New En- 
gland holiday, in the “Scarlet Letter.” 
with its mingled light and shade, gives 
a very fair impression of life in those 
days. Hawthorne says, very truly, 
that the generation next to the early 
emigrants—who had never mingled in 
the sports of Old England—were the 
darkest shade of Puritanism. 

Human nature in the colonies was 
very much like human nature in the 
rest of the world. The amusements 
of the young people were not always 
such as the fathers and mothers ap- 
proved. There are numerous records 
of “mixt dancing, unlawful gamings. 
extravagance in dress, light behavior” 
and such like offences. These things 
do not appear to have been confined to 
any one period in our history. They 
became more frequent as the colonies 
became richer and more populous. The 
family discipline was careful and faith- 
ful, but the habits and characters of the 
children did not always develop accord- 
ing to the Puritan model. 


From “The Puritan in England and New England.” 
By Ezra Hoyt Byington, D.D. Roberts Bros. 
Publishers. 
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THE REAL “THRUMS.” 

“Thrums” is the name which Mr. 
Barrie has given to the town of Kirrie- 
muir in Fortarshire, situated sixty-two 
miles north of Edinburgh. To Amer- 
ican eyes the surrounding country 
looks rather bare and windswept, yet 
it is a land of pleasant sweeping hills 
and valleys with the outlying ridges 
of the Grampians looming up along the 
northern horizon and stretching away 
to the west. 

In a hollow by a little stream that 
winds through the village are two great 
stone mills, which furnish employment 
for most of the inhabitants of the town. 
The weaving now monopolized by the 
mills was once done in the homes, and 
one may still find houses whence the 
clack of the loom comes to the ears of 
the passer-by. Fifty years ago the 
rattle of the handloom would have been 
heard in every cottage. 

Most of the village houses are built 
of red sand-stone, for the most part 
weather-darkened and battered, but 


some of the older dwellings are white- 
washed. From the little square which 


is the town centre, the houses wind 
away along the valleys and up the 
hillsides in the most charming fashion. 
I suppose this is because the village 
site itself is so uncertain and ham- 
mocky. Whichever way you take, you 
either go up-hill or down-hill, and the 
hill is likely to be steep. The streets 
are crooked with unexpected turns and 
little lanes, that have an odd way of 
jerking around corners and dodging 
under houses. 

By taking the road southward from 
the town square, ascending a short hill 
and crossing a heavy arched stone 
bridge, you at once commence to climb 
the steep ascent of Mr. Barrie’s famous 
“brae.” Coming to the elbow of the 
brae, you will see before you Hendry’s 
cot at the top of the hill. It is much 
like Mr. Barrie’s description—a one- 
story house with white-washed walls 
and a tiny window in the gable, that 
you feel sure must be Jess’s window the 
moment it comes into view. This win- 
dow looks easterly down the brae and 
over the town, and it is remarkable 
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how as one wanders about the village 
and over the surrounding hillslopes, the 
cot at the top of the brae comes into 
view, and how the little window pre- 
ternaturally follows your movements 
like an ever-watchful eye. 

In front of the cottage is a garden 
which is separated from the street by 
a rough stone wall. The cottage-roof 
in Mr. Barrie’s description is of thatch 
with ropes flung over it to protect it 
from the wind, but at present the roof 
is rudely slated. Thatch is out of date 
in Kerriemuir and is to be found only 
on a single rusty row of cottages on a 
neighboring hill. These have strips of 
boards fastened on the thatch to pre- 
vent its being torn off in a gale, but in 
farmyards the stacks of hay and grain 
have their round caps of thatch netted 
over with ropes. 

Since “A Window in Thrums” became 
famous, Kirriemuir and Hendry’s cot 
have been scenes of great interest. 
Many people visit the town and climb 
the brae just to see this humble little 
cottage. The present tenants of the 
cottage are plainly of a thrifty turn of 
mind, for a black sign-board hanging 
on the outside bears the inscription 
“The Window in Thrums,” and an- 
nounces that “souvenirs and lemonade 
are for sale within.” There is not 
much to be seen about the house, which 
consists of two small rooms with a 
small passageway between. On the 
right hand is the kitchen with its fire- 
place, a bed, a table, and a few other 
primitive furnishings. On the left is 
“the room,” which contains a second 
bed and a table on which rests an 
elaborate lamp, and books laid around 
the edge in regular order. The bare 
wooden rafters used to be seen in the 
ceiling of these rooms, but they have of 
late been sheathed from sight. 

Up-stairs is an unfinished attie which 
is reached by a step-ladder through a 
trap-door, just as it was in the days 
when the school-master boarded with 
Hendry. The eaves are almost even 
with the floor, and one can hardly stand 
upright under the ridgepole. There is 
not much save dust and rubbish in the 
attic now, but it is lighted by the little 
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window that gives the book its name. 
For the sake of realism the window 
should be in the kitchen below, and 
some of the older inhabitants say there 
was once a little window like this in 
the kitchen through which one could 
look over the brae on the town, but Mr. 
Barrie has never known of such an 
one, and there are no indications in the 
wall to show that it ever existed. Ap- 
parently the interest in the book has 
given an early start to myth-making. 

The first nine years of his life Mr. 
Barrie lived in an ancient row of dwell- 
ings known as “The Tenements,” and 
it was during these early years that he 
acquired the intimate knowledge of the 
life and language of the poor, and the 
sympathetic feeling for them which has 
given his book a passport to all hearts. 
He afterwards lived in what is still the 
home of bis father, a stone house just 
opposite the cottage commemorated in 
the “Window in Thrums:”’ Curiously 
enough, he himself has never been in- 
side the cottage, but his readers make 
up for his delinquency, and spare no 
pains to make it fit his description in 
every detail. 

Upon the whole, any one visiting 
Kirriemuir and hoping to find in it the 
“Thrums” of Mr. Barrie’s creation, will 
be very well satisfied. There is the 
eot with its little window, and the 
brae with its constant stream of 
p ople ascending and _ descending. 
There, near by, is the steep hill- 
side of the “commonty” with its 
boundary of hedgerows, and _ criss- 
crossed with neglected paths. Here the 
children play, and the women still 
come to dry their washing. T’nowhead 
farm and its pig-pen are not far away; 
the tenements where Tammas Haggart 
lived and the Auld Licht Manse are 
easily found; while the “dulseman” 
with his barrow and slimy boxes is still 
a familiar figure. The greatest changes 
one feels are in the substitution of the 
big stone mills for the old hand-looms 
in the homes, and the disappearance of 
the Auld Licht Kirk. 

If one chooses he may walk to Forfar 
(Tilliedrum) by the road over which 
Jamie tramped so often when he was a 
barber’s apprentice, and can _ easily 
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trace the old farm-road, and the path 
across the field which figures in the 
tragedy of the last chapter. Finally, 
there is Glen Quharity where the 
Dominie lived. Glen Cova—its real 
name—is a wide fissure opening back 
into the great heather-covered hills of 
the Highlands. The whole region is 
grandly picturesque and awes one in 
its solitudes and vastness. The cele- 
brated little schoolhouse stands on the 
hillside half-way up the Glen, and just 
beyond is Craigiebuckle farm, while 
the little river Esk meanders through 
the meadow bottom. The peatstacks 
stand in the farmyards, and the deer 
graze on the high moors; the snow- 
banks glisten white in the ravines of 
the craggy mountains even in mid- 
summer, and the peavits and the water- 
birds scream at you as you walk about 
the fields. 

Whether in the Glen or in Thrums 
itself Mr. Barrie’s book stands the rare 
test of being only more endeared to the 
reader by familiarity with the scenes 
among which it is laid; it has the right 
atmosphere and you feel its truth. To 
one who loves the book, I could not 
commend a more fascinating literary 
pilgrimage than to Kirriemuir and 
Glen Cova. 

From Clifton Johnson’s Introduction to the Tlus- 
trated Edition of “A Window In Thrums.”’ Dodd 

Mead & Co., Publishers. 





SEWARD AND LINCOLN. 


Seward’s first month as secretary of 
state was not to close without another 
incident, of no great importance except 
as it throws light on the state of the 
times, the characters of both the Presi- 
dent and secretary, and their relations 
1o each other. 

On the ist of April he submitted to 
Mr. Lincoln a paper entitled “Some 
Thoughts for the President’s Considera- 
tion,” in which he stated, that at the 
end of a month’s administration we 
were “without a policy, either domestic 
or foreign.” But, though he admitted 
this condition to have been unavoidable, 
the presence of the Senate and the pres- 
sure of the office-seekers having pre- 
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vented attention to graver matters, any 
further delay to adopt and prosecute 
our policies for both domestic and for- 
eign affairs, would, he said, not only 
bring scandal upon the administration, 
but danger upon the country. 

As to domestic policy, he suggested 
that “we must change the question be- 
fore the public from one upon slavery, 
or about slavery, for a question upon 
union or disunion.” The occupation or 
evacuation of Fort Sumter being re- 
garded as a slavery or party question, 
although it was not so in fact, he 
would terminate it, as a safe means of 
changing the issue;”’ and he deemed 
it “fortunate that the last administra- 
tion created the necessity.” He would 
reinforce and defend all forts in the 
gulf, have the navy recalled from for- 
eign stations to be prepared for a 
blockade, and put Key West under 
martial law. 

As to foreign nations,—he “would de- 
mand explanations from Spain and 
France categorically, at once;’ and 
would convene Congress and declare 
war against them, if the explanations 
were unsatisfactory; he would also 
“seek explanations from Great Britain 
and Russia, and send agents into Can- 
ada, Mexico, and Central America to 
rouse a vigorous continental spirit of 
independence on this continent against 
European intervention.” “But,” he 
added, “whatever policy we adopt, 
there must be an energetic prosecution 
of it. It must be somebody’s business 
to pursue and direct it incessantly. 
Either the President must do it himself, 
and be all the while active in it, or de- 
volve it on some member of his Cabinet. 
It is not in my special province, but 1 
neither seek to evade nor assume re- 
sponsibility.” 

This paper was evidently written be- 
fore Seward knew that the President 
had definitely determined on the expe- 
ditions to either fort. It is an extraor- 
dinary document in any point of view. 
Its suggestions as to foreign policy 
would have been wild at any time. In 
a period of domestic peace and prosper- 
ity, to invite the ill will of all the Eu- 
ropean powers at once, and to encour- 
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age the other countries of America to 
do the same, would have been a mad 
scheme. But that any cabinet minis- 
ter, when his country was distracted by 
domestic difficulties which threatened 
its destruction, when its treasury was 
bankrupt, its navy scattered, its army 
a mere handful of men, and the major- 
ity of its officers, both naval and mili- 
tary, of doubtful fidelity or confessed 
disloyalty. and when an absolute peace 
and a friendly understanding with all 
other countries was essential to its 
safety, should propose to throw down 
the gauntlet to the most powerful of the 
civilized countries, is incomprehensible. 
It is obvious that the suggestions as to 
foreign policy, came from the belief 
that a foreign war, or the prospect of 
one, would unite all our people, divert 
the attention of the South, give a new 
direction to the excitement there, and 
put an end for the moment to all 
schemes of secession. But that Seward 
should have entertained this idea only 
shows how blind he was to the signs 
of the times; how his very nearness to 
the troubles prevented his seeing what 
was clear to more distant observers— 
that, while the politicians at Washing- 
ton were “vacillating between com- 
promise and resistance, in the South 
there had been one steady, uninter- 
rupted progress toward secession and 
war.” 

As a statement of the extreme need 
of a domestic policy, and yet of its en- 
tire absence, Seward’s paper only re- 
peated the common talk of the time,— 
the language of the newspaper press 
and the opinions contained in the pri- 
vate letters not merely of ordinary ob- 
servers, but of well-informed and sensi- 
ble persons. General Dix wrote about 
this time: “When I left Washington 
Saturday last (March 23), I do not 
think the administration had any set- 
tled policy. It was merely drifting 
with the current, at a loss to know 
whether it were better to come to 
anchor or set sail: and a month later 
one of the most distinguished of Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet, Mr. Chase, thought that 
the President, in lieu of any policy, 
had “merely the general notion of drift- 
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ing, the Micawber policy of waiting for 
Something to turn up.” 

Seward had already made the sug- 
gestion that the issue before the coun- 
try should be put as a question of union 
or disunion, rather than as a dispute 
about slavery. It was of the first im- 
portance that this should be done, if 
people at the North of all shades of 
political opinion, from the Brecken- 
ridge Democrats and those Whigs who 
in the last election had voted for Bell 
of Tennessee, to the most radical Re- 
publicans, were to be united in support 
of the government. The difficulty was 
how to effect this; but we had not long 
to wait for a solution of the problem; 
the seceding states determined it for 
us. To the great mass of the Northern 
people the situation was wholly changed 
by the attack on Sumter. To their 
minds it was no longer a question 
whether we should coerce the South; 
but whether we should see the national 
tlag insulted, national troops fired on, 
a national fort besieged and captured, 
and tamely submit to it. To this ques- 
tion there could be but one answer. 

Lincoln’s reply to Seward’s memoran- 
dum was eminently characteristic, 
tactful, and judicious. It dealt with 
the several points of the paper, but ax 
a rule did not combat them directly. 
To use one of the President’s favorite 
illustrations, he ploughed round the 
log, rather than attempted to 
through it. To the closing suggestion 
that some one must devote himself to 
pursuing the policy determined on, he 
replied that, if any one were to do this, 
the President must be the person. Hav- 
ing sent his answer, he put the paper 
away and never spoke of it; its exist- 
ence was wholly unknown until after 
his death and its publication by his 
biographers. 

That Seward should have made sug- 
gestions to Mr. Lincoln is not extraor- 
dinary: his doing so could hardly be 
ealled an impropriety, even if it were 
not within the strict line of his duty as 
a cabinet minister. Mr. Chase did ex- 
actly the same thing; and other people, 
not merely men in public stations, but 
private citizens, were at this time pro- 
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fuse of their advice to the President. 
The state of the times and their pa- 
triotic motives were their justification 
or excuse. The unpleasant tone of 
Seward’s suggestions is to be regretted; 
they have an impatient sound; the 
whole memorandum seems censorious 
rather than advisory; it bears evidence 
of the extremely high pressure under 
which he had been living for months, 
and the state ot nervous tension pro- 
duced by the anxiety and suspense of 
the winter. This must be the explana- 
tion of its closing paragraph. Its sug- 
gestion that Lincoln ought either per- 
sonally to discharge the duties of his 
ottice, or devolve them on some one 
else, would have quite justified the 
President in asking for his resignation. 
He did nothing of the kind; so far as is 
known the matter was never alluded 
to by either of them; it never chilled 
their relations to each other. Seward 


gave to Lincoln his tireless industry 
and his undivided influence, with a sin- 
cere and devoted personal attachment; 
and Lincoln recognized his strength 
and his services, and repaid them with 


a perfect and unwavering trust. 

From ‘William Henry Seward.” By Thornton 
Kirkland Lothrop.) American Statesmen Series.) 
Houghton, Miftin & Co., Publishers. 





IN THE WATCH-TOWER. 


The first light that I saw on the earth, 
as I remember, was the bright light of 
a September morning on the moors. 
And that morning and that evening 
have made my day of life. And 
whereas in my earlier days it was the 
evening that I remembered most often 
and most bitterly, now that I am in the 
eve of life myself, the thought of that 
bright morning lieth in my heart like 
a wine to make death gentle. Mar- 
riage and giving in marriage are not in 
heaven, we are told; but we are not told. 
there is no love; and that is all that I 
have found within this world eternal; 
we but pretend to other things. I have 
heard, too, all that is said by priest or 
puritan. 

I have often thought also how strange 
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our meeting was—in what troubled soil, 
and in what lull of great world- 
tempests my love was sown; and 
blossomed there so tenderly, so hardily, 
like our first March meadow-flowers, 
that are the frailest ever. For it was 
that lull in the shock of steel coat and 
leather jerkin, joy and thought, honor 
and conscience, Charles and Cromwell, 
that made our two grandfathers 
thoughtless of our trifling hearts, and 
gave my own, just born, its chance of 
breath. 

For my grandfather, either that he 
was old or thought the crop uncertain, 
had turned squire and let both his 
farms that year; and I had no labor, 
but was left to roam like a gentleman’s 
son, only that I had neither tutors nor 
horses. So fair an August had I never 
known: the warm, rich sky lay over all 
the west of England, softly blue, above 
the scarlet heather and the golden 
gorse, and the sweet, soft green where 
on the moors the new grass grew; the 
glory of those days stayed with me 
many sober years, and tinged their 
blankness faintly. 


The moors were mine, and the open- 


ness, and the sweet air of life. And 
from the northern seacliffs to the ivy- 
clad valley of the Holne Chase. aye, 
west, to wilder Dartmoor, I was king. 
But most I liked, of all dominions, that 
central nest of moor and moss where 
Barle and the Lyn-stream rise, and the 
fields have no hedge, nor the heather 
any paths. save what the wild moor- 
ponies make; even sheep roam not 
there, for the farmers dare not trust 
them in that wilderness. 

This year, though. they had been safe 
enough; for, all that season. not one 
armed man did I see. they being else- 
where engaged. And that the sheep 
had been there in older. gentler times. 
the heart of my domain was evidence. 
For, in a gentle fold of the valley. on 
the topmost moor, where the first soft 
crease of green showed in the stern 
purple highlands, only just hidden, yet 
safe beyond all seeking (as a lady’s 
love-letter in her bosom), lay my home 
—my true home. It was an old aban- 
‘doned sheep-fold (hield. we called it) 
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built of stone; a square rod only, in ex- 
tent, but yet like a little fortalice; for at 
one corner of the thick stone wall, and 
that the lowermost, rose a round stone 
tower, so that it made a sort of sentry- 
post and cover at the top; and below 
(which had been the shepherd’s room) 
a room for me. 

And this was my true home; here my 
being was; my seeming (at mealtimes. 
and of nights, when I could not get 
away) was at my grandfather’s. In the 
stone enclosure I kept a wild moor- 
pony, that I had caught and bridled 
with a rope; no longer wild now, for 
he neighed to me at the dawn, and 
made sleepy, comfortable noises, when 
I sang to him in the evening. 

No man (so far as I knew) came to 
this place. It was long since sheep had 
been pastured there; I fancied that its 
owner was dead, and it forgotten by 
his heirs. So I called it mine. And on 
the first of those forty days that I re- 
member, it was early of a Monday morn 
that I started from my grandfather’s; 
the sun-rise sunlight lay freshly on the 
moors, as I started northward, skirt- 
ing the dangerous bogs for haste to get 
there and see my pony; for my grand- 
father had had a sermon fit the day be- 
fore, and kept me indoors all the Sun- 
day. On such occasions poor Noll, the 
pony, had to find new grass as best 
he might in the courtyard. and beware 
lest he kick over the water-trough. 

All my life I have believed there was 
enchantment in the air that day. I 
was conscious of it before I came to my 
sheep tower; and the dread Mole’s 
Chamber, lying in the sink of the down 
upon my left, had veiled its evil surface 
ina rosycloud. Noll whinnied at seeing 
me, though his water-trough was full. 
I brought him grass, and he seemed not 
hungry: and then I sat on the little 
slope of grass that lay sunward. above 
the brook, leaning on the last dense 
wall of heather, now full of bloom and 
fragrant. And ihe water made soft 
murmurs, and I dreamed. 

Then became I conscious of the snell. 
There was a presence there; I felt that 
I was not alone. So strong grew this 
upon me that T fancied T heard a breath- 
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ing, and it was not Noll’s nor mine. I 
lay just beneath the little corner tower. 
and it seemed to come from there. At 
last I could resist no longer, and I went 
back to. the fold, and entered it, and 
went to the little wall-stairway of 
projecting stones (Noll pressing after me 
and snuffing at my elbow) and climbed 
this; and entered the little tower cell. 
Two long slits were in the wall of this 
for shooting culverins; and now 
through one of them shot a shaft of 
sunlight, athwart the stone chamber; 
and beyond this, lying on a bed of 
heather I had made, her lips just 
parted, softly breathing, lay a slender 
maid, asleep. 

I went back to my hill-slope, and 
thought about it. For I had never seen 
a young lady before, and they were not 
in my thoughts. 

Old women were plenty round about 
us; and there were a few farmers’ 
daughters in the neighborhood, but not 
many; for our land had been but a poor 
place for the marrying and giving in 
marriage, those dozen years before, 
harried first by Prince Rupert, for his 
Majesty, and then by my Lord Fairfax, 
for the Protector. But this I had seen 
(though I had hardly seen how old she 
was), was a young lady. 

How had she got lost upon the moors? 
or rather (for the losing was no great 
matter to make), how had she gone 
upon the moor to lose herself? And, if 
lost, how came it she was gently sleep- 
ing. fearing not loneliness—in my old 
stone tower? And this most of all, and 
last,—how was I to wake her, and set 
her back again upon her way? 

Then it occurred to me that, barring 
my pony neighed, which he would not, 
unless hungry, the next sweetest sound 
was singing. And either sound would 
frighten her less than by direct ad- 
dress. So I began to sing; at first, 
timidly (for I was a bit frightened my- 
self), then louder, and louder yet,—old 
eountry songs, we all knew, then—and 
after a bit, I fancied, she woke, and put 
her head out of window. Then, she 
saw me (though I kept my head turned 
away), and then she came down the 
stair-way, and out the sheepfold, and 
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along the grassy path behind me. I 
felt her approach; and when she was 
nigh, I arose, and turned me to her, 
and bowed low. And when I slowly 
straightened up from this bow, my eyes 
met hers. And here I saw her; and her 
eyes were like the Mother Mary’s eyes 
in heaven. 

I have great pity for all such as have 
gone through this world untouched by 
love; the true, I mean, little light, little 
selfish, only unending in eternity and 
bringing a soul unto men on earth. 
For, as I muse on it now, it seemeth a 
rare experience, even among you 
Puritans; rarer still, in that old time of 
my youth when, to the one world, all 
that was not pleasure was food for jest, 
and, to the other, all that was not 
sanctimonious was sin. There was one 
Parson Herrick, a poet, not far from us; 
he wrote most sweetly of maids and 
blossoms, and what he called love; yet 
never wrote he a line of love as I have 
known it. And as for the Puritans 
then, they had no heart for it. nor 
charity; but only head, and faith in 
sour dogmas, and getting on in this 
world. Truly. as I believe, the most 
of men are not blest to have known 
my love. which by the grace of God 
hath so lighted my life that absence— 
aye, and death, without doubt—could 
not darken it. Even Shakespeare 
seemeth to me hardly to divine it: his 
loves are but a courtier’s, or at best a 
shepherd’s tending to possession. and 
ending then. Whereas, with mine, the 
knowing her was all; the being in the 
world; and if so be my heart met under- 
standing and response, it could die no 
more, and the purpose of the world was 
full. 

So is it that after three score years, 
my dim eyes still see her brightly. 
Slender she was, yet lithe and strong 
like the straight birch-tree; her face I 
may not so well describe to you: for I 
hardly ever saw her face, but only her 
eyes; nor even saw I her eyes to de- 
scribe them well, but only herself in 
them. I think they had the color of the 
midmost of a mighty wave at sea: I 
only know that they were brave, yet 
marvellous gentle; and in them they 














In the Watch- Tower. 


had, with pity and sweet honor, the 
meaning of the world. For when I 
looked in them, even on the second 
time that morning, I felt that all the 
good in me was known; so the evil could 
no longer be. 

She was not lost (it seemed, she 
knew the moor as well as I); only had 
walked too far since a cool dawn, and 
how was resting from the drowsy heat 
of the August mid-morn, fearing not 
the moor, but liking the remoteness of 
it. By Combe Park had she come, and 
from the Abbey; a longish way, so 
that (perhaps but for the putting of me 
at greater ease) she was willing to ask 
if there might not be a shorter, else a 
leveller way home. For my tower was 
over by the Sadler’s stone, snugged in 
*twixt Exehead and mighty Chapman 

sarrows, thrice the height of these 

Massachusetts hills we have here; and 
she had had to cross, by down and up, 
two of our deepest combes, in coming. 
Then I told her, surely there was a 
shorter way, so that she might be home 
even by noonday; but that the byre 
with its little watch-tower was not 
mine, only that I and my pony had dis- 
covered it just as she had; and that I 
would go away, if she wished to sleep. 
And at this she smiled, and said, No, 
she was done with sleeping, only she 
liked the quiet there, coming from a 
house full of armed men. And by her 
manner, you would have thought she 
was a queen grown, and I (as I was) 
but a child. 

Then (forgetting I had said the watch- 
tower was not mine) I wanted to tell 
her, she might come there as often as 
she would; but my tongue was clumsy 
with it, and my cheeks burned red: so 
I made a show only to tell her how 
quiet and safe it was, and how I liked 
it for the great hills guarding it to east 
and west, and the deep scoop to the blue 
northern sea, and the deep blue moun- 
tains beyond, where were giants still, 
and they spoke even a language that 
was not ours. 

“But how came your house full of 
armed men, sithen the time is peace?” 
said I, too bluntly: for her face crim- 
soned softly a bit. like a shell that is 
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held to the dawn. Then she turned 
and spoke to me truly, simply, as one 
who sees in life no other way; only her 
eyes on mine as she spoke (and there, 
I think, already began my happiness; 
only men, and surely Master Herrick, 
would not call it so). 

“IT have seen none but armed men 
about my grandfather since King 
Charles, God bless him! was slain.” 
And I bowed at her blessing, though 
amazed; for of my grandfather I heard 
more curses than blessings (tis true we 
Protestants pray not for souls of the 
dead, and most of those we then had 
sause to curse were main alive), and 
the very name of God served but as 
handle to strong blows given here on 
earth. And I had the breeding not to 
ask her more; for we, at Slocombslade, 
were Parliament men. Only, I thanked 
me that the fighting now was over. 
“And to-day,” she added, simply, “my 
uncle St. Aubyn is come over from 
Challacombe, and even my Lord Say 
and Sele from Lundy. So my grand- 
father bade me run and play” (she 
ended with a smile), “and I am here.” 

Then I could not question her; and I 
might have been hard put it to find any- 
thing worthy the saying to her, but 
that she seeing this began to question 
me; and I told her much about our 
country. and something of the pony, 
and not a little, as I faney. of myself: 
for next to talking of her life with her, 
it was sweet to have her talk of my life 
with me. And she had that wonderful 
way of seeing all the world. largely. 
with her wise, kind eyes: and all that 
there might be in a man at the first 
looking at him. But the day was a day 
of gossamer, fairy-spun: and soon the 
spell of it took us outward to the moors 
to the secretest dingle of it. where the 
flowers could grow in shade by little 
trees that were born at the birth of 
Farley water. Here its young life 
made but a greenness in the sod: and 
here, beneath a shelter of little ancient 
cedars. the fairies had indeed spun 


their web. even to a mighty pavilion of 
the gossamer skein. a half a rood in 
largeness, its silver roof glistening yet 
with the frosty dew and heaped and 
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tented into peaks upon the taller stalks 
and flowers. 

We looked over to the Countisbury 
hill and the higher moors; and west- 
ward the heather waves rolled ever 
lower, into, at last, a mazy glistering of 
gold: while all before us were blue 
spheres of sea. And then she told me 
of her father’s battling in the wars, and 
of her following, a little child, from 
keep to keep, as each in turn was taken. 
Now it was all but a dream to her, even 
as the knights in Arthur’s tale; only 
that her old grandfather had grown 
more fierce, since his son’s death and 
the king’s; and would ever talk to her 
of them; and made the Abbey but a 
camp for men at arms. And then I 
must tell her what I knew; which was 
little save the knowing of the hills and 
fields, and some old country tales of 
Palomyd or Iseult and the other Chris- 
tian kingdom, that we learned in our 
country of our nurses still. 

And then she must go home; and she 
rode upon my pony, and let me lead him 
(not that he needed it, but the way was 
new). And I led them by Paracombe 
and Halwell castle, and so by Bonvile, 
where her own people had lived. to the 
Abbey. And that was all she told me 
on that day: but the telling of it made 
my life’s tale. 


From “King Noanett.” By F. J. Stimson. Lamson 
Wolffe and Co., Publishers. 





A SYKIAN MOURNER. 


The morning before I left Nazareth. 
Nasif came early to the hotel and told 
me that a young man had died in the 
next street, and that the women were 
wailing over his body. I had wanted to 
see something of this sort, so I followed 
Nasif to the house of mourning. 

I heard, as we went in, the well- 
known sound of the mourning chant, 
coming from an unfurnished front room 
that opened on the street. Near the 
door and about the walls we saw a 
swarm of children; the central space 





A Syrian Mourner. 


was filled by about fifty women kneel- 
ing and sitting on the floor around a 
bier. On the bier lay, with uncovered 
face, the body of a boy, perhaps sixteen 
years old, swathed in white, a white 
turban on his head, and a band passed 
under his chin. The arms lay straight 
at the sides, and a pair of vivid scarlet 
slippers stuck out incongruously from 
the bottom of the sheet. 

One woman would sing a sentence or 
two in a moaning, drawling voice, and 
the others would chant it after her, 
clapping their hands. Then a mo- 
ment’s silence, broken only by an occa- 
sional sob, after which the first woman 
would sing once more, the chorus, weep- 
ing and clapping their hands, repeating 
her words. The song was a panegyric 
on the dead boy, and was dragged on 
for perhaps half an hour. 

Then a boy forced his way through 
the crowd and handed one of the 
women a huge bunch of some green 
plant like parsley. The woman took 
the bunch and laid sprays about the 
corpse’s head—literally “garnishing”’ it. 
She and the rest stopped singing and 
gazed at the artistic bit of decoration in 
silent admiration. 

The rudely broken quiet of death 
hung once more over the room. No one 
spoke, and through the stillness came 
an incessant buzz-z-z of blue flies about 
the dead boy’s face. 

At length, with a yell, the leader of 
the singing jumped to her feet, and 
striking her hands together over her 
head, burst out in a new chant more 
dolorous than the first. hopping from 
one foot to the other with each word. 
The rest of the women rose and fol- 
lowed her example in word and act. 
each striving to outdo the others. The 
noise grew deafening. and clouds of 
dust rose under the stamping feet. 

The body. garnished at the head and 
shod in scarlet leather—a hideous 
travesty on the majesty of death—lay 
stiffly in the centre of this Bedlam. 

One thing alone was out of keeping 
with the surrounding turmoil. At the 
head of the corpse knelt a woman 
wrapped in a black rohe. Throughout 
the whole affair she had uttered no 


























Emily Dickinson's Poems. 


word, nor had she so much as glanced 
at her fellow-mourners. Pale and still 
she knelt there, a look of quiet misery 
in her patient large eyes. 

“Who is she?’ I whispered to Nasif. 

“The boy’s mother,” he answered. 

She did not once turn her eyes from 
the boy or move, except now and then 
to put out her hand and smooth a stray 
lock of hair that had been shaken loose 
from under his turban. Once, when 
she did this, she stroked his forehead 
and smiled. 

Seeing the smile, her singing sister 
stopped clapping long enough to point 
at her, and screamed out some words, 
evidently in rebuke. The fellow-sing- 
ers caught up the rebuke, moaning it 
dolorously and shaking their heads at 
the offender. Then, evidently feeling 
that they had wasted quite enough time 
on such an unimportant person as the 
mother, they took up the song and 
dance once more. We left them in the 
thick of it, and far down the street we 
could hear them. 

“You noticed no men were there?’ 
said Nasif. “The men—friends of the 
boy’s father—will come later with the 
priests (the family are Latins) and take 
the body to be buried. They will bring 
the coffin with them. The women will 
keep. on singing until the men come: 
then they will stop. Their part will be 
done, for they never follow the body to 
the church or to the grave.” 

We met the procession of men a fur- 
long or two farther on, marching 
solemnly through the streets, headed by 
three priests and a small troop of 
incense bearers. In the middle, an 
empty coffin was carried on the shoul- 
ders of four men. It was bright red, 
decorated with white bars and crosses. 
A cover of the same hue was carried 
under the arm of a fifth mourner. We 
watched them pass; and, a few mo- 
ments later, the mourning chant died 
away. 

“How quiet the mother was,” said 
Nasif, recurring to the scene among the 
women. “She seemed to care less than 
any of them.” 


From “Syria from the Saddle.” By Albert Payson 
Terhune. Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S POEMS. 
ALPINE GLOW 


Our lives are Swiss,— 
So still, so cool, 

Till, some odd afternoon, 

The Alps neglect their curtains, 
And we look farther on. 


Italy stands the other side, 
While, like a giant between, 
The solemn Alps, 
The siren Alps, 
Forever intervene! 





UNWARNED. 

’T is sunrise, little maid, hast thou 
No station in the day ? 

°T is not thy wont to hinder so,— 
Retrieve thine industry. 


*T is noon, my little maid, alas! 
And art thou sleeping yet ? 
The lily waiting to be wed, 
The bee, dost thou forget ? 


My little maid, ’t is night: alas, 
That night should be to thee 

Instead of morning! Hadst thou broached 
Thy little plan to me, 

Dissuade thee if I could not, sweet, 
I might have aided thee. 





Adrift! <A little boat adrift! 
And night is coming down! 

Will no one guide a little boat 
Unto the nearest town? 


So sailors say, on yesterday, 
Just as the dusk was brown, 
One little boat gave up its strife, 
And gurgled down and down. 


But angels say, on yesterday, 
Just as the dawn was red, 
One little boat o’erspent with gales 
Retrimmed its masts, redecked its sails 
Exultant, onward sped. 





I wonder if the sepulchre 
Is not a lonesome way, 

When men and boys, and larks and June 
Go down the fields to hay! 


From ‘“‘ Emily Dickinson’s Poems.” Third Serjes. 
Roberts Bros., Publishers. 
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